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{VIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—OprEN Com- 
( PE Lp for THREE sI' TU pos a as Junior Assistant (Art 
Branch), an IT Junior Assistant (Science Branch), 
in the SOU TH "KENSINGTON MUSEU M. will be held in London on 
TUESDAY, September 9, and Following Days. Preliminary Examina- 
tions on August 26 —For — and Forms of Application, address 
the SpcneTan SCRETARY, London, 8. 


EBC 





1 UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of One 
all and Twenty-five preerese will be offered for OPEN COMPETI- 
TION on WEDNESDAY, September 25th. Subjects of Examination : 
d 


N the 3lst of JULY, at St. PETER’s, Norbiton, 
Surrey, by the Kev. John 8 "Dawes, D.D., DAVID BOGUE, of 3, 
Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square, and Surbiton, to MARIA A KATE, 

~ . Daughter of the late James Jarvis, Esq., of London. 





Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. A Secon 
also of the value of One Hundred and Twenty-five Guineas, will be 
omened for Open Competition on the same day. Subjects of Examination : 








MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, W. 
e NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
SHEFFIELD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 20. 
President-Elect. 

professor G. J. ALLMAN, at D. LL.D. F.R.S.L. and E. M.R.1A. 

es. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of ME MOIRS. —Authors are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, 
determined by the Organizing Committees for the several Sections 
before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in 
onder to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the 
several communications, that each Author should prepare beforehand an 
Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Association, and the Council request that he 
will send it, together with the original Memoir, ~d book-post, at once, 

addressed thus—-‘* General Secretaries, British Assoc ation, 22, B Albemarie. 
9 London, W. For Section............++. * RSs should be incon- 
yenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular 
day. he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a 

arate note. 
7 ‘o Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
Association unless it is in the Assistant-Secretary’s hands before the 


conclusion of the Meeting. 
J.E. H. GORDON, Assistant-Secretary. 
ie NEWCASTLE-UPON- 


~ ASSOCI ATION, 
NE 
AUTUMN EXHIBI — OF rhea RN ia RES IN OIL AND 
VATER COLOUl 
NOTICE to ARTISTS. Bs above asmeninens will OPEN in the 
Asembly Rooms on FRIDAY, the 29th of August. Works received from 
August 4th to 16th, both inclusive —London Agent, Mr. W. A. Smirn, 14, 
les-street, Middlesex Hospital ; Edinburgh, Messrs. Dore, Mac- 
& Davirs, 90, George-street, from whom particulars ; or from the 
viet Seckeraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CADEMY NOTES of PICTURES to be EXHI- 
4 BITED by the ARTS ASSOCIATION, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
Those Artists desirous of ha ‘pier! their Pictures Reproduced in the above 
ution will much oblige by forwarding Sketches in Ink (to be 
tuned) to J. G. Sowersy, Ravenshill, G Gateshead. 


1 bi EYOR 


Buse ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 



























KSHIRE FINE-A AR Tana INDUS’ ‘RIAL 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN IN YORK, 

COMPRISES A MAGNIFICENT 
(OLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, WORKS OF ART, MANUFACTURES, 

MACHINERY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
(ONCERTS, LECTURES, THE FAIRY FOUNTAIN, AND OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


((ORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES 
AND WATER COLOURS. 








IN OIL 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
= above EXHIBITION will OPEN, in the WALKER ART- 
ALLERY, on MONDAY, September Ist. The days for receiving 
he tures are from August Ist to 13th, both inclusive.—Cards of particu- 
sand all information may be obtained on application to Mr. Cuartes 
su, Curator, Walker Art-Gallery, Liverpool, to whom all Works 
intended for Exhibition should be dressed. London Agent, Mr. 
‘wes Borner, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Hoa. Sec. 


(‘ky STAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 

NOTICE to ARTISTS.—A New Roof being uired for a portion 
¢ Building, it will be necessary to take down some of the Oil Pic- 
and to CLOSE the MAIN GALLERY for THREE WEEKS, from 
hof August; but the Directors will be glad to retain the Works 
a for the Season 1879-80, and to add good Pictures to replace those 
have been Sold. Artists who do not wish to have their Pictures 
Marg | for the remainder of the Season will please communicate with 
Mr. - Wass, Supe rintendent of the Gallery. 


PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.— The NEXT TERM opens on 

NONDAY, September 9. I. Mechanic Course. II. Civil a 
Yolonial Division.—Prospectus, &c., in the Office of the SCHOOL of 

2NCE, and LITERATURE, Crystal Palace, pb wtmng 

F. K. J. , SHEN NTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO - LITHO- 
44 GRAPHS from wards of 100 Early Italian, Flemish, and 
(rman FRESCOES ot Fog RES, Published by the ARUNDEL 
“CIETY, and Sold separately, t prices varying from 5s. to 2. 8s. to 
Members of the Society, and Be 7s. 6d. to 3l. 38s. to Non-Members.— 
(a VIEW at the Society's Rooms. Priced Lists sent on application to 
F.I AMBE PRICE, , Secretary, 2, Old Bond-street, w. 


ny ’ rw > 7 

[HE Rev. J. G. WOOD’S SKETCH-LECTURES 
on NATURAL HISTORY. 

Por terms, &c., apply to omaee H. Ropinsox, 2, Madeline-road, 

Auerley-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


i MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 

SESSION will OPEN -. bad = $e October 1, with an INTRO- 

NCTORY ADDRESS, at . SIDNEY COUPLAND. 

Medical School at el | to ‘the. Hospital provides the most complete 

mans for the Education of Students yo for the University of 

inte: the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 

aries, 

‘0 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 25s. and 

“i. tenable for Two Yeurs, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 29th 

4d following days.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Yus or the Resipent Mxpicat Orricsr, at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 
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Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 
_For further particulars ay apply tot the Dmx, Guy’ 8 Hospital, S. E. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

K COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 

Hospital has a service of 710 Beds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 
valescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls subject to College regu- 
lations. For ticulars apply personally, or by letter, to the Warven 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A Hand- 
book forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Three Open Scholarships 

will be offered for COMPETITION on September 25th. Candidates 

must be under Twenty-five years of age, and not have entered to the 

Medical or Surgical practice of any Metropolitan Medical School—Two 

in Science, of the value of 130. (one limited to candidates under Twenty 
years of age). Subjects—Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemist: 

One of the value of 50/., in Latin, Mathematics, and French, German, 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to be taken 
by any candidate. 

“For partic aiaee and papers of former ions a) 
by letter, to the Wanpven of the College, St. Barthalomew' 8 Hospital 


Smithfield, E.C 
S?., BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. —A Class is held from October 8th 
for the January Examination. Fee bases, * all ae 101. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMIN ION Class in all the 
subjects of this Examination including Prac ion Work, is held from 
January to Jul Students of the Hospital, 5/. 8s.; to others, 
101. 10s. (ine! luding Chemiicatey 
FIRST M.B. EXAMINATION.—A Class is held from January to July. 
Fee, 7l. 7s. All these Classes are Open to Students of the Hospital and to 











rticulars apply. to ane Wanrpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
lospital, Smithfield, E. 


THE LATE SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI. — Cor- 

respondents of the late Sir A. Panizzi who have preserved any 
Letters of interest which they may have ived from him, will greatl 
oblige by LENDING them to LOUIS FAGAN, Esq., of the Britis! 
Museum, care of Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster-square, 
who guarantee their safe return. 


LITERARY 


mew's 













To LADIES, IN VALIDS, the 

BLIND.—A MARRIED LADY desires to be DAILY COMPANION 
or INSTRUCTRESS. References exchanged. Literary testimonials, 
Terms most moderate.—Address, by letter, Mano, 7, Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, 


I ITERARY SERVICES REQUIRED to arrange 
4 and re-write a NOVEL for PUBLICATION ; also to write Special 
Articles and Reviews on Indian topics. Must be a fresh, vigorous, and 
telling Writer. References required. Remuneration liberal.—Frescor, 
May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, London. 


GENTLEMAN, unmarried, age 25, highly 

educated, and having a ‘thorough practic: cal knowledge of Short- 
hand, wishes an APPOINTMENT as Private Tutor or Secretary, or 
a position in which the duties of both might be combined. —Address 
Ranpotru Guar, 22, Cecil-street, Strand, London, W.C 


JARTNERSHIP or CCCUPATION, suitable for 
Clergyman's Son or Young Gentleman starting in Life, in EDUCA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Applications are invited only 
from Persons possessing 500/., able to close at once. Personal interview 
preferred. —First address Xd 87, Horncastle’s, 61, Cheapside. 


ITERARY.—A PARTNER REQUIRED with 500l. 
4 Capital to extend a successful Satirical Journal of Liberal ten- 
dency, averaging a circulation of 20,000 weekly. Must be of lite: 
ca abtieien, as he will be required to undertake the a” of the 
ial department. —Mr. Epxonps, 4, South Lambeth 


T° AUTHORS and PU BLISH ERS. — Mr. B. 

pane etgg rete RANKING, Author and Journsiiet, READS 
MSS., and, when d , Revises and Prepares same for Publication. 
Fee for Readi ing MSS, oa furnishing a Written Report thereon, Half-a- 
Guinea per Volume. — MSS. may be forwarded to Mr. Ranking's address, 
Mitre Chambers, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C. 


























Te SCULPTORS.—The CoMMITTEE of the SARS- 
FIELD MEMORIAL, Limerick, are prepared to receive TENDERS 
and DESIGNS for a STATUE to General PATRICK § SARSFIELD in 
best Bronze.—Full particulars, including Photographs of the Site, &., 

can be had on application to Ambrose Hatt, Esq., Hon. Sec. and ‘Trea: 


surer 
Mayor's Office, Town Hall, Limerick, August 1, 1879. 


UNIVERSITY | COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1879-80. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and 

LAWS, and of SCIENCE will begin on OCTOBER Ist. Instruction is 

rovided for Women in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and 
ws, and of Science. 

The School for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectuses and Copies of the Regu- 
lations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
(value about 2,000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, 








Legg for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on 
of SEPTEMBER. 
The College oy close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. TALFOU RD ELY, M.A, Secreta ry. 





NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian C: ivit 
Service attending at University College, London, RESIDE in the 
HALL under Collegiate discipline. Particulars as to fees, rent of 
rooms, &c., may be obtained on a to the Principal or the 
Secretary, at the Hall. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.— The NEXT TERM 
will commence on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
F. W. MADDEN, M. R.A.8., Secretary. 





KES SINGTON COLLEGE for LADIES, Bulling- 

House, near Observatory-avenue, C: iampacn- hil. —PUPILS 
are succeaafully PREPARED for the UNIVERSIT AMINATIONS. 
The School is examined annually by the College of Pre peptors. 











] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 
York-place. Portman-square, London (near the Baker-street Station 
of the Metropolitan Railway ).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by Professors in the higher subjects of instruction and preparatory 
classes for junior students. The Course is adapted for those who intend 
to Matriculate or Graduate in the University of London 
The SESSION will yceeed on on RSDAY, October 9. ” stad Students 
to present themselves between Ten Four on October 7 
a O ARNOT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by pn F emastiten 
-rospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be 
hed at the College. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for 
the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Master. 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
SPRING-GROVE, W.—The NEXT TERM commences on MON- 
DAY, September 22.—Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Laprtt, M.A 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

commended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 

a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 

developed methods of instruction, which combine the advan 

public schools with greater personal care. Special attention 

the Frenc uages.—Prospectus of ar &c., on a 
cation tot the Principal, Dr. - Pontes | Knicutcery, F.C. 


IR "JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE 
BIRMINGHAM. 





























‘COLLEGE, 


It is intended to OPEN this College in the Month of OCTOBER, 1880. 
The full Staff of Professors will include those necessary to enable 
as yomee4 the —_ of the University of London for the 
<a of 
e Professors mst _ Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 
a Botany and Zoology), will be the first appointed. 
pointments will be made for a term of Three Years, py 
at the +. . ure of the Trustees. The Stipend in each case will 25 
= annum, with half the ‘ees. 
Applications | from didates must be forwarded, not later than the 
3ist of DECEMBER NEXT, to the Honorary Secretary to the ‘Trustees, 
Mr. Jounson, 36, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further information may be ob’ 
By a Resolution of the tay Candidates are specially requested te 
abstain from canvassing. 





\ JANTED, a SUB-EDITOR for an Evening 

Daily Pa Age not to exceed forty. Sal 100i, per annum, 
and situation both comfortable and permanent if can idate found equai 
to its uirements.—. —Apply by letter, with copies of testimonials, en- 
closed to Evexinc Parrr, care of Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old 
Bailey, London, on or before Friday, 15th August. 


RESS. — A practised LEADER-WRITER and 
experienced REPORTER, practically acquainted with every 
—a would RE-ENGAGE at a very moderate Salary. An 
Peon & Many years aw Editor. University Man.—T. C. D., TL wood. 
eld-place, Harrow-road 








CoPryYRiGHT for SALE of a Popular MEDICAL 
pa bag —Apply to Mr. W. H. Evearit, 34, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 


T.O PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER 





PROPRIE- 


TORS.—A lai light Front Office on the second floor TO LET, 
opposite Ludgate-hill Station. Other conveniences if required. Terms 
—— u. Barter & Co., Advertising Agents, 8, New Bridge-street, 





ANe experienced ACCOUNTANT’S CLERK, of 

¢ experience in Writing up and Balancing Printers’ and News- 
— Proprietors’ Accounts, wishes temporary or other ENGAGEMENT. 
A., 19, Marylebone-lane. 





St.) PAUL’S SCHOOL.—In the course of the next 

weeks a SCIENCE MASTER will be a a at this School to 
teach CHEMISTRY and CHEMICAL PHYSI Salary, 3007. a Year. 
The Gentleman who accepts the Office will be expected to be in attend- 
ance at . School during the ordinary School Hours, i.e. Twenty-nine 





ours & k.—Testimonials to be sent to the Hicu Masrsne, St. Paul's 
School, St. Paul ‘schurchyard, London, E.C 
THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 


SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) will shortly appoint a HEAD 
MISTRESS for their CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL. salary, 2%0I. per 
annum, with a Capitation Fee of Ul. 10s. per Pupil over 100 up to 200, and 
of 4. per Pupil over 200.— Applications to be sent, not later than 
AUGUsT 7, to the Secrerary of the Marne he 112, Brompton-road, 

8.W., from whom further information may be h 
N.W— 


MEL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, 
ge TERM commences on = RSDAY, the 18th 

lor x for particulars of 
did d to the Head Master, Dr. Wermourts, 

















re the School. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- ‘place, St. 





Dublin on for all H -Class Exams. 
Special Work for ROYAL TKISH ONSTABUL ARY. MCADETSHIPS ; 
i C the last 





t ev Public C or 
bac J he “ “ih W. J. Cuerwopr Crawtey, LL.B. ieed lacuvan, 





i 
ts hy ‘Dub. Poale ik 8. F.R.G.8.—Woolwich and Sandhurst Classes as usual ; 
over ve passed these Exams. 
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DUCATION.— GERMANY, HEIDELBERG.— 


Thorough German, French, Correspondence, Book- 


Dr. KLOSE. 4 . 
Aan 2 Practical Chemistry. Preparation for English Examination. 
Cambridge Graduate. Highest references. English Diet; Cricket; 


River-bathing. Terms: Boys over Fourteen, 15. quarterly, including 
holidays. Escort. 


YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, wabtoake at Hi anover, 

would be glad to take the CHARGE of THREE or FOUR YOU NG 

betas ‘There would be Educational advantages of the highest order, 

ially for the study of German and Music, with Residence in a 

Pr — German Family.—Further information, with references, from 
W. B. S., care of Henry (jreenwood, Advertising Agent, Live pool. 

A SWISS LADY, accustomed to Class Teaching, 

wishes to find a SITUATION in a good school in September. 

She can undertake the French and German entirely. and teach Italian to 

a Salary not less than 50l, per annum.—C. F., 8, Highfield-street, 

icester. 








N R. PEARSON begs to inform his numerous 
Customers and Friends he has REMOVED his BUSINESS from 
York-street, Covent-garden, to 46, PALL MALL. 


CATALOGUE, now ready (130 pages), of 
ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 


Early - Printed Volumes in Black Letter — Old Plays—Poetry— 
valuable Books, with extra Illustrations—First Editions of Ancient 
and Modern Popular Authors—Works illustrated by W. Blake, George 
Cruikshank, Bewick, Leech, &c.—important English Poetical Manusc: — 
Fifteenth Century, &c.— 2 acaamaa on receipt of 12 penny stamps, 
Jouw Pearson, 46, Pall Mall 


yz CHE APE BOOKE 
out, sent gratis, 


Albert-terrac x" a Hill-gate, London. 
of the Remains of Poner Pinder's Library. 





STORE.—C. WILD, 
CATALOGUE, just 
including Portion 





ADY STUDENTS.—A former Student of Newn- 

4 ham Hall receives THREE LADIES reading for Examination, or 

engaged in that work. House on Hampstead-heath ; quiet ; good garden. 

Close to Station and Omnibus. References given and required.—Address 
Camunince, Lenton Institution, E.C. 





APseBOnCUSE. —A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with good references and testimonials, having 
Three Kesident Pupils, wishes to meet with THREE more. High Classics, 
Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable Home, with 
individual care and attention.— Tutor, 6, Albemarle-crescent, Scar- 
borough. 








TUITION in FRANCE.— The FRENCH PRo- 

TESTANT MINISTER of a Church near Rouen will receive into 
his House THREE PUPILS for instruction in French, Mathematics, and 
Classics. Lady Arrow, Brentwood, Essex ; Manly “ge Esq., St. 
Michael's-buildings, Cornhill, London ; and G seorge Seton, Esq., St 
Bennett's Green-hill, Edinburgh, have kindly allowed reference to be 
made tothem. —Address M. Moncwarne, Sibeut, Rouen. 








RIVATE 7 UITION (high class), er to Crystal 
ers got (Double ee Camb.), M.A. F.G.S ‘FPS 
PRE Z S$ about SIX F ILS for U niversities, Amy, 





TRAVELLING TUTOR or COMPANION. - -A 
Gentleman (B.A Lond. Univ.) wishes to enter upon an ENGAGE- 
MENT as Travelling Tutor or Companion during the next six weeks or 
so. He is accustomed to Travelling, and has lived twelve months in 
Germany. Highest references.—Address B. A., 8, Birchin-lane, E.C. 


‘ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Je Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have 
several Newspaper Properties for Di —— both in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with 








‘= MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/@ VPurehase of Newspaper Prope rties, undertake Valuations for 
Trobute or lurchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
l2 and A 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Jy E Ww 5 P. 4 P ER and PERIODICAL PRO- 

Pe: RIETORS.—The MANAGER of the Newspaper Printing Works, 
385, Strand, is prepared to submit LOW ESTIMATES for Newspaper, 
Periatical, and Magazine PRIN TING. Established 1860, 


TYPE 








-STREET PRINTING and PUB- 


‘HE 
‘| peat ea COMPANY Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
? ran 





and MAGAZIN tageous arrangements made with Young 
Authors.—10, Type-s Finsbury, E. c. 
V UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
a ommeaninceee 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready.— Postage free on application. 

The NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR contains 
the Names of more than Eight Hundred Recent Works of History, Bio- 
graphy, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and General Lite- 
rature. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, und an ample 
supply is — ided of all Forthcoming Books of more than usual interest 
as they appea 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready. eee Sree on application. 

The NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains:—The Lile of the Prince Consort, Vol. III,— Fanny Kemble's 
Kecollections of a Girlhood—Life and Times of Stein, by Professor 
Seeley—Life of Charles Kingsley, best Sacelgson eens of George Moore, 
by Samuel Smiles, best edition—Mrs. raRsey 's Voyage of the Sunbeam 

“Macleod of Dare, by William Black —Paul Faber, Surgeon, by Dr. Mac 
Donald— Black but Comely, by Captain Whyte-Melvilie—Kaye's History 
ef the Afghan War—and more than Three Thousand other Works in 
Kistory, Biography. Religion, vig go Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction, and ecially commended to the atten- 
tien of Librarians and Secretaries of Pt ublic Institutions, and other large 
lurchasers of Modern Looks. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 
pubecribers to 

MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
City Office: 2, King-street, Cheapside. 
L ° %,2,2..¥ ”Zis § A ® 

4 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 

Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. a 3). a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membershi 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed o _ hl ag Ten to Town Members. 


——— -room open from Ten t wh ies Prospectus on appli- 
vation ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary aud Librarian. 








q, 








> ‘ 
(THE U N ITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from —_ Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. e best New Books, English, 
French, and Gamen immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
oe of New Publications, gratis an —*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of conta Books offered ier gabe at qrontiy “reduced prices, 
may also be free, on application. —Boorn's, Cuuntox’s, Hopcsox’s, 


and Sacnper’s ry Or.ey'’s United Libraries, 907, Kegent-street, near the 
Polytechnic. 














of E and CURIOUS BOOKS, 
| ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, mostly Foreign 
Black Letter—W ood Engravings—Facetiae— Illustrations b tees 
Grayelot, Moreau, &c.—Early Editions of Classics, &c. CATALOGUE 
free on application..- a. G. Rosenxr, 5, Wood's-read, Peckham, S.E. 





Fok SALE.—SussExX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
COLLECTIO. all published, 30 vols. 16/. 16s. 8UFFOLK Do., 
a Mi pablished, 6). 66.—Ruap & Banesrt, Ipswich. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autetype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Pi wographical, Numisinatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Pac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c 
For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 

TWENTY-TWO TURNER ETCHINGS for the 
Reproduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. RICHARD ELMORE'S LIBER NATUR; being Four Studies 
from Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea. 

*,* Subscribers’ Names received. 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 

visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. S. BIRD. 
Director of the ‘Werks, 9.1 R. SAW YER. 











‘Liber Studiorum,’ 


Nor E.—MARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS, 

395, Oxford-street, W.—ANTIQU E WORKS of ART and general 
Objects of Decoration. Works of Art of every description purchased. 
—Close at Five on Saturdays. 








DIAMONDS and other -GEMS.— In 

consequence of the many spurious Gems now being offered for Sale 
Mr. BRYCE-WRIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPIN- 
ION as tothe Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONES, 
Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Barce-Waicur, 
Mineralogist ae E oa in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Kussell- 
street, London, V 





SP URIOUS 





(THE RESTORATION of PAINTING S, or any 


WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
THEW R. 





regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MAT 
THOMPSON, Studio, 43, tate eae aaeniassable ww. 


TORTH COAST of CORNWALL. — Especially 
LN adapted to a Landscape Artist.—TO BE SOLD, a HOUSE, Fur- 
nished, standing on over an Acre of Ground, which includes magnificent 
Granite Rocks, and gives a splendid Coast View, terminated by the 
we Sasi s Head; one mile from Zennor Church, three from St. Ives 
Railway Station, eight from Penzance. Good Water, careful Sanitary 
arrangements; Granite Walls of House two feet thick; all but Walls 
newly built, and in perfect repair. One large Sitting-room, one smaller ; 
Five Bed-r lerasgaes Offices ; New and excellent Beds. 800/., with imme- 
diate possession. Freehold. — Address Madame Bovicuon, 
Robertabridge, Hawkhurst. 








Scalands, 








Sales by Auction 


A Collection of War Medals, Greek, Roman, and English Coins 
and Med. 

MESES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 11, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of WAR MEDALS— GREEK 
ROMAN, and ENGLISH CULNS and MEDALS—‘Yokens and Coin 
Cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on — of six pane 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts from various Collectors, in- 
cluding the Libraries of the late W. WILLIAMS HOL- 
LOWAY, Esq., of Oundle; Captain J. HAMILTON ; 
WILLIAM TAY LER, Esqg., F.S.A. F.RS. §c.; and 
ANDREW GILLMAN, Esq., of Twickenham ; together w ith 
the Oriental Books and " Mommewigs of Dr. WILSON, of 
Bombay, deceased, 

MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, August 13, and Three Fallow- 

ing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARIES ofahe late W. WII- 

LIAMS HOLLOWAY, as of oe of Captain J. HAMILTON ; 

of WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq. FS. F.R.S. &c.; and af ANDREW 

GILLMAN, Esq., of Twickenham ; aaeae with the Oriental Books 

and Manuscripts of Dr. WIL SON, of Bombay, deceased; comprising 

excessively rare Collections of Madrigals and other Musical Works— 

First Editions of Shelley, Lamb, Cole ridge. Keats, Byron, Dickens, and 

other Eminent Writers—numerous old Plays, including a Volume of 

Shakespear’s from the library of Charles IIl.—valuable early Almanacs— 

a large Collection of Works relating to Warwickshire—an extraordinary 

selection of 383 Tracts by Quakers, or relating to their Doctrines— 

Roberts's Holy Land, Egypt, and Nubia, 41 Varts in 81, beautifully 

coloured Plates, and ‘other splendid Books of Prints—Lord Clermont's 

= ately printed History of the Fortescue Family—Biblia Vulgata, the 
arent Text, printed by Aldus in 1502—Vetus Testamentum Latine, 

Manuscript of the XVth Century, on vellum, with Illuminated Capitals, 

and many early English Bibles—Galerie de Florence et du Palais P’ itti, 

4 vols. in 2, morocco—important Oriental Books and Manuscripts, in- 

cluding a beautiful Shah Nameh—and numerous other Works in ail 

classes of Standard Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post. on 
reeeipt of six stamps. 











A Obllection of prneney rare - ee andother vaheay, 
2 Works. able 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, ‘WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellj 
street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNE! , August 13, at 1 O'clock prec 

overyt portant COLLECTION of excesssively rare MUSICA. {y owe: 
including Forbes’s Caxtus—Ravenscroft's Melismata—lawes' re 
Psalmes, 4 Parts—Croce's Musica Sacra, 6 Parts—Yonge Musica Tice 
alpina, 12 Parts in 2 vols.—Weelkes's Ballets and Madriguls, — 
Gibbons’s First Set of Madrigals, 5 Parts—Wilbye's First and Se 
Set of English Madrigals, 12 Parts—Bateson’s First Set of ¥, my 
Madrigales, 6 Parts—Morley’s Madrigals, Ballets, and Oriana, 19 Pee ‘sh 
Ornithoparcus, his Micrologus, by Donland—and other Musical Publi. 
cations of extraordinary rarity. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. Canon MORGAN, removed 
Moret ket Harborough; and other I vepert ies, on 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY, August n 

and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISC ELLANEOUS 

BOOKS, including Atkyns’s Gloucester, folio—Ashmole's Onder of 

Garter—Chippendale’ s Furniture Designs—Sheraton's Cabinet Maker— 

Wood's Oxtord, 5 5 vols. 4to.—Dibdin’s Northern Toar, 2 yo!s, aa bio 
Rusk 








Catalogues may be had; if by post, 








mania, 2 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols. 's Seven 
I —Grammont's Memoirs, 2 vols.—Scott's Dryden, 7} m4 —The 
sumptuous Subscription Edition of Thack eray's Works, 24 vols. — 


Year-Books, by Maynard, 10 yols.—Seldeni Opera, 6 vois.— 
State Trials, 11 vols., and other Law Books, comprising some Modern 
Practical Works—W inged Mahogany Bookcase, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The valuable Copyright of the Periodical known as DESIGN 
and WORK. 


N antonctes to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yand, 
on TUESDAY, August 19, at 1 for 20 clock, in One Lot, the valuable 
COPYRIGHT, with the Blocks and Stock, of a Weekly Periodical knewn 
as DESIGN and WORK, established about three years since, and having 
aCirculation averaging 5,000 to 6,000 per Week, with every probabil ty 
of a considerable increase. 

Particulars may ~~ obtained of Messrs. Horwoop & Soys, Solicitors 
47, Chancery-lane, at the Mart ; and of the Auctioneers, 10, Pater. 
noster-row, St. Paul 8, E.C. 


Important Sale of Ancient Etchings, Drawings, and Pictures 


at AMSTERDAM. 
N ESSRS. C. F. ROOS & C.F. | 

pi a. beg to announce the SALE of the ¢ 

of ANCIENT ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, and PICTURES of the late 
Baron d’ISENDVORN a BLOIS san de CANNENBURG, on the ly uth of 
AUGUST, at the “‘ Brakke Grond,”’ Amsterdain. ‘This Collection contains 
the highest and rarest Works of Rembrandt, Potter, Berghem, Both, 
H. Goltzius, De Heusch, ‘IT. Ruysdael, Saftleven, Waterloo, Wouwerman, 
Teniers, Van de Velde, Cuyp, Molyn, Van Goyen, De Vlicger, Th. Wyck, 


ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD are 











tOOS, jun., respect- 
“elebrated COLLECTION 








&e. 

The different Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. C. F. 
Roos & C. F. Roos, jun., , Brakke Grond, Amsterdam. 
(THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

1879. Price 2s. 6d. 
The COUNTRY and the GOVERNMENT. By the Right 
Gladstone, M.P. 
The BRITISH ARMY. 
The FRENCH PLAY in LONDON. 
NOTES by the WAY in INDIA: the Land ani the 
James Caird, U.K. F.R.S. 
SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY, 
The HISTORY of the EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. 
Lecky. 
The ‘“‘ WAGES FUND.” By W. T. Thornton. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of WOMEN’S EDUCATION. By 
Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
An IRISH IGNIS FATUUS. 








for AUGUST, 
Ion. W. B 
Ry Lieut.-General Sir John Adye, K.C.B. 

By Matthew Arnold. 


People. II. By 


By the Right Hon. Lord Blichfor! 
hy W. E. H. 


By Edward D. J. Wilson 


Mr. WHISTLER'S THEORIES and Mr. WHISTLER'S ART. By F. 
Wedmore, 
The UNION of the LIBERAL PARTY. By the Kev. J. Guinness 
Rogers 
The Pegg yde LTS of the AFGHAN WAR. By Major-General Sir Henry 
. Rawlinson. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co. London. 


Part II. AUGUST, 3s. 6d. post free, 
THE ETCHER: a New Monthly Periodical, con- 
taining the Etched Work of Artists. Three Plates, imperial 4to. 
price 3s. 6d. 
Contents. 
8. Chattock. 


FE. L. Montefiore. 
C. P. Slocombe. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH. R. 
Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE. 
PREPARING for SEA—HASTINGS. 
A few Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper are printed of each Etching. 
Prices on application. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonicn ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
[HE THIERS STA TU E. See the BuILDER, 4d, 
or by post, 43d.—View of the Duke of Westminster's Chapel— 
Mixed Architecture — Donatello — —— r— Birininghum—state of the 
Building ‘Trades— Flower Lore — Grange-vver-Sands — Common-Sens¢ 
View of Restoration—Steel Manufacture—Arche ological Meetings, &e. 
—No. 46, Catherine-street. 









THE MUSICAL TIMES, for AUGUST, contains: 
The L onion Musical Season— Ancient Clavichords, by Carl Engel 
—The Great ( (continued )—Dr. Pole’s Phile 
rece of Music—_Heary Smart—The chameee Musical Festival—The 
—The London Musical Society and Royal Academy Concerts 
oviowe Foren and Country News, é&c. Price ad. ; postage trev, #4. 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 








ES, for AUGUST, contains 
BL. 


THE MUSICAL TIME 
‘RAGGED, TORN, and TRU E; Part Bong for 8. A. T 
Clara A. Macirone. Price, separately, 3d. 

jon : omelie, Ewer & Co 1, Bernere-street, W.; 


Lond and 80 ani 8t, 
Queen-street, 


HE MUSIC of the BIBLE. With an Account 
of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient 
Types. By J. STAINER. Cloth, crown 6vo. 2s. ¢d. 


IOLIN.” By BreRTHOLD Tovugs. Price 2. 
No. 17 of “‘ Novello’s Musie Primers. 
Lendon: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Bernereastrect, W.; and 90 and #1, 
Queen-street, B.C. 
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shortly will be published, crown 8yo. price Is. 


IFE of the PRINCE IMP ERIAL, in Verse. 
L By the Author of ‘ Souvenir of Napoleon III.,’ in Verse. 
ee —— 


Just published, 
g& GOVERNMENT and the FINANCES of 
T . A Letter to the Right Hon. John bright, M.P. By J. 


Price 
jacosTA. | *taon: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
(ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. With their Specitic 
freatment DY Dr. Churchill's Hyp p and I 
J. W. Kolckmann, 2 », Langham- place, London, , W. 








Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only gee ——— bg dy this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
warts, 4a &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
que, Lo me anda: C C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
HE 8 {HE SEARCH for a PU BLISHBR. Price 1s. 

f Type and Illus- 

aims and much ne tom ieeetins ‘for those ‘about to Publish. 














cake: Provost & Co. 40, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 
CHURCH, RECONSIDERED in THREE LETTERS toa FRIEND. 
fy a SEPTU AGENARIAN, Third Edition, with an Introduction by 
jMES BOOTH, C.B. 
London : Longmans and Co. 





Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 25 


yaa ARD’S (JONATHAN, A.M.) WORKS: with 
an Essay on his a and W: en by HENRY RODGERS, and 
1 Memoir by SERE E. DWIGH 
EDWARD HicRMAN. 


london: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Kevised and Corrected by 





Now ready, a New Edition, 2 vols. —e i with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2 
HE BORDERS of the TAMAR and the TAVY: 
their Natural History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 


Antiquities, Eminent Persons, &c. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 
Are,’ ‘ Fitz of Fitzford,’ &c. 


London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 6s. 


NEW and COMPLETE DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE for HOME and ABROAD, containing Practical Hints on 
angen together with a List of D: for the Medicine Chest, with 
Plain Directions for their Use. By GEORGE YEATES HUNTER 
Surgeon-Major Army. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Now ready, 


M EZBYON and MERYON’S PARIS. 
Witha ——— Catalogue of the an 8 Work by FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. One Hundred Copies only will be Sold. ce One Guinea. 


“Full of k ledge and appreciation a a sympathy which gives 
insight.’’—Spectator. 
“A most exquisite article—a piece of prose to be thankful for.” 
Vanity Fair. 
“The catalogue, for all the purposes of the connoisseur, may be re- 
garded as quite the and ‘classic’ work on the subject.’ "Academy. 


London: A. W. Thibaudeau, 18, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


DE LILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 65s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 











Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modéles de Poésie. 63. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





LORD DESART’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. 


By the EARL OF 
Author of ‘ Kelverdale,’ &c. 


DESART, 


Hurst & BLACKETT, Publishers, 12, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOTES 


Is NOW 


NOTICE. 
AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 


READY, 


Price 10s. 6d. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





VoL. 
CONSTITUTION. 





VoL. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
NOW READY, 


Vout. VII. MISCELLANEOUS (completing the Series). 


1843-78. 


I, The THRONE and the PRINCE CONSORT, the CABINET and 


II. PERSONAL and LITERARY. 


Vor. WI. HISTORICAL and SPECULATIVE. 


Vor. IV. FOREIGN. 


Vors. V. and VI, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle-street. 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE SECOND SERIES. 


| ‘COMPLETE SET of NOTES AND QUERIES, the Srconp Series 


(1856 to 1861), Twelve Volumes, with Title-Page and Index to each Volume, half calf. 


PRICE SEVEN 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, 


GUINEAS. 


Strand, London, W.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


———>___ 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 25s. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
By the late Professor W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
With Introduction by F. POLLOCK. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES MATHEWS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


“The book itself is exceedingly amusing....Evem 
where the incidents related are not funny, which is 
seldom, the style has a rattle and glitter which keep the 
attention perpetually on the alert.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and grace- 
fully his task as editor.”—Atheneum. 

“The book is a charming one from first to last, and 
Mr. Dickens deserves a full measure of credit for the 
care and discrimination he has exercised in the business 
of editing.” —Gilobe. 

“‘The book contains much entertaining matter.” 

Academy. 

“Mr. Dickens’s interesting work, which should be 

read by all students of the stage.”—Saturday Review, 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“Tt is an able and attractive piece of work....In these 
days of loose writing the value of work like this, equally 
remarkable for certainty of touch and justness of appre- 
hension, is considerable.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“4 book which no novel reader will be well advised if 
he passes over.” — Examiner. 

“Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the 
day ; his books make us think ; his stories are not only 
attractive in themselves, but they interest by their 
literary excellence.” —Manchester Examiner. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND.’ 


DOUBLETS, a WORD PUZZLE. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Pott 8vo. 2s. [Now ready. 


The BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Patty,’ &c. Crown or Shortly 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BURKE. By JoHN Moriey. Crown 8vo. 
28. 6d. [This day. 
THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


. ’ 

Miss YONGE’S NOVELS and 
TALES. A New Illustrated Edition of the above is now 
in course of publication, in 16 Monthly Volumes, crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. New Illustrations have been 
specially made for this Edition by well-known artists. 

Vol. I. HEARTSEASE. With ee by 
KATE GREENAWAY. Now ready 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition, in Monthly Volumes. Crown 8yo. 


6s. each. 
Vol. VII. The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. (Now ready. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Vols. now ready, price 1s. 6d. each. 


VIRGIL.—The FIFTH ANEID. The FUNE- 
RAL GAMES. Edited by Rey. A.CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo. 


HORACE.—-The FIRST BOOK of the ODES. 
Edited by T. BE. PAGE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 
Cambridg: e, and Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse, Pott 8vo. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS from the FASTI and 
EPISTLES. Edited by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow 
od — College, Cambridge, Assistant- Master at Hton, 


CZSAR.--The SECOND and THIRD CAM. 


St. Paul’s School. Pott 8vo. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. No. I. 


The TENANT FARMER: Land Laws and Land. 
lerds. By JAMES HOWARD. 8yo. ls. (Now reudy. 


MACMILLAN & Co, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—=—=——— 


NOTICE. 


Mrs. EDWARDES’S New Story, 
‘VIVIAN the BEAUTY,’ ts commenced 
in the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZIN 
Sor August, now ready. 





IN TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
‘Entertaining throughout, with admirable desc ee mag Srey ; 


“We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels.’’ 
Spectator 
speci 


MR. GLADSTONE and the GREEK 


QUESTION. By An “OUTSIDER.” In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. 


By the HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘ Lady Grizel.’ 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The AMBASSADOR EXTRA- 


ORDINARY. In 3 vols. crown syo. 





NEW NOVEL BY ERNST WERNER, 
Author of ‘ Success : and How He Won It,’ Under a Charm.’ 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


svo. 


and ‘ 
3 vols. crown 


“**No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation, and it is 
so thoroughly well written that the reader who puts it down may be 
perfectly satisfied with it, and yet not know how clever it is; but if 
it be compared with the numberless other attempts at novel writing the 
difference becomes clear enough.'’’— Vanity Fair 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE BURLINGTON LIBRARY. 


Each Volume, in crown 8yo. sold separately 
ice Os. 


with a few exceptions) 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From the French of M. Thiers, by F. Shober!, with 41 Engrayings on 
Steel. 5 vols. price 30s. 


The HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS. By Sir Edward 








easy. Price 6s. 
The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By 
Sir Edward Creasy. With Plans, price 6» 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS.—TALLEYRAND, MACKIN- 


TOSH, COBBETT, CANNING, PEEL late Lord Dalling 
and Bulwer. Price 6s. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of 
Mons. Guizot, by A. Scoble. With 4 Portraits, price tis 

The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French 
of M. Guizot, by A. Scoble. rith 2 Portraits, price 6s 

The LIFE of THEODORE HOOK. By Richard Dalton 
Barham. Price 6s. 

The LIVES of PAINTERS. 
Portraits, price 6s. 

oh, LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. 

P.S.A. In 2 vols. with Portraits, price 12s 

he LIVES of the LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS. By 

John Timbs, F.S.A. In 2 vols. price 12 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS. By Joiim Timbs, 
6s. 


ly the 


By John Timbs, F.8.A. With 


By John Timbs, 





F.S.A. Price 





The GREAT TONE POETS. Brief Memoirs of the 


Jeing 


Greater Musical Composers. By Frederick Crowest. Price 6s 

BIOGR ae TES of EMINENT VIOLINISTS. By Dr. Phip- 
son. Price 

The WIT ad WISDOM of LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
Edited by Ernst Browning. Price 6 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the Doctor. 
Price 6s 

The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
and Walter Besant, M.A. Price és 

The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEEE. From the 
French of Henri Hayard, by Annie Wood. With 10 Illustrations, 


price 6s. 





The SUN. From the French of Amedée Guillemin, by Dr. 
Phipson. With 50 Llustrations, price 6s. - 
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Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts—Part I. Report 
and Appendix, Part II. Appendix (Con- 
tinued) and Index. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Tue Seventh Report of Her Majesty’s Com- 

missioners on Historical Manuscripts opens 

with a lament and closes with words of con- 
gratulation. To show that the words of regret 
are appropriate it is enough to say that they 
refer to the loss sustained by the Commission 
and English literature in the death of Sir 

William Stirling-Maxwell, whose learning and 

zeal require no additional testimony in these 

columns, and the death of Sir Thomas Dutfus 

Hardy, who in the closing years of his laborious 

life found congenial occupation in furthering 

the interests and extending the operations of 

a commission that originated in his concern 

for historical research. Nor is there less fit- 

ness in the congratulatory terms with which 
the Commissioners allude to Baron Fernand de 

Schickler’s recent republication in a separate 

volume, entitled ‘L’ Histoire de France dans les 

Archives privées de la Grande Bretagne,’ of 

the series of articles contributed by his pen 

to the Journal des Savants on the additional 
illustrations of French history gathered from 
their Reports. That labours carried on in 
this country for the complete discovery of 
our own records should aid men of letters 
abroad in similar inquiries is a matter credit- 
able to our action and gratifying to our pride. 

Divided into two volumes (each part being 
stitched separately), the present issue of 
calendars is the largest and most important of 
the Commissioners’ contributions to the litera- 
ture of our national history. In addition to 
the Report—which opens its general survey 
of the work accomplished by the several 
inspectors with an account of the ensuing 
ealendar of papers belonging to the House of 

Lords, that may be commended as a masterly 

piece of literary compression—the two volumes 

contain nearly two hundred pages of index, 
and eight hundred and thirty-four pages of 
descriptive catalogues. Besides dealing with 
collections of writings, to which we shall refer 
more fully in the course of this article, these 
catalogues exhibit all the more notable matters 
of manuscripts in the possession of the Earl of 
Denbigh, Lord Sackvile at Knole, Sir Frederick 





Graham at Netherby, Sir Alexander Malet, Sir 
Harry Verney at Claydon House, Mr. Ayscough 
Fawkes at Farnley Hall, Mr. Finch at Burley- 
on-the-Hill, Mr. Frere at Roydon Hall, Mr. 
Alan Lowndes at Barrington Hall, Capt. H. 
St. John Mildmay at Hazelgrove House 
(Somerset), the Duke of Athole (his Grace’s 
charters), the Earl of Southesk at Kinnaird 
Castle, Mr. J. Douglas at Cavers, co. Rox- 
burgh, Mr. Livingstone Fenton Livingstone at 
West Quarter, co. Stirling, Mr. Oliver Ruther- 
ford at Egerston, co. Roxburgh, and the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde at Kilkenny Castle. The 
several writings of these collections are to be 
numbered by tens, and even hundreds, of 
thousands ; and whilst many are records of 
highest moment, and a far larger proportion 
of them may be described as curious and ex- 
tremely entertaining, it is needless to say that 
these valuable evidences are found in the com- 
pany of documents whose title to rank with 
historical muniments is of the most shadowy 
kind. But we have no disposition to quarrel 
with the Commissioners’ inspectors in noticing 
trivial and even apparently worthless papers. 
On the contrary, we are much more inclined to 
regard the mention of mere literary trash in a 
report as a sign of the reporter’s determination 
to do his work thoroughly and to shirk none 
of the drudgery attending the employment 
than to infer from his patient enumeration of 
trifles that he is deficient in discrimination. 
Something, of course, must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the gentleman who is required to 
produce a report on a collection of letters 
which, like the accumulation of epistles in Sir 
Harry Verney’s muniment-room at Claydon 
House, comprises ‘‘ many thousands of private 
letters written between 1630 and 1699.” 
Still greater licence must be accorded to an 
inspector dealing with the altogether un- 
weeded and unarranged papers of a country 
house where it has for centuries been the 
practice of ‘‘the family” to put away all their 
writings under lock and key, and to guard 
their kitchen bills as jealously as their charters. 
But, though he must be permitted within cer- 
tain limits to exercise his private judgment, the 
inspector does well to put the most liberal 
construction on the words “historical manu- 
scripts,” and to deem nothing anworthy of 
mention that can be brought fairly within the 
definition. And to their credit it must be 
observed that the makers of these catalogues 
have taken this view of their obligations. 

In the order of the calendars the place of 
honour is properly given to the catalogue 
(covering 182 pages) of papers belonging to 
the House of Lords; a catalogue that, open- 
ing with ordinances of January, 1647-8, and 
closing with documents of October, 1665, 
exhibits a series of extremely interesting 
papers relating to the Act of Uniformity, a 
number of petitions and other documents 
touching the regicides, and a collection of 
‘papers relating to the late king’s goods.” 
This last-named set of writings comprehends 
several inventories, which help the reader to 
realize how the paintings, rare armour, statues, 
tapestry, and other costly furniture of the 
royal palaces passed through the hands of 
dealers to purchasers in different parts of 
town and country. To the collectors of 
Victorian London these lists of discovered 
goods will prove all the more entertaining 
because they often give the sums at which the 





articles had been acquired by wrongful pur- 
chasers, or were appraised by reluctant dis- 
coverers. Of the papers respecting the regi- 
cides the Commissioners say :— 

“William Heveningham petitions for mercy on 
the plea that he refused to consent to His 
Majesty’s death by holding up his hands as the 
others did, or by signing the warrant, although 
he was pressed thereunto with much importunity 
by Sergeant Bradshaw, the then president. Hugh 
Peters gives a long and incoherent ‘ narrative,’ 
and professes before ‘his holy Majesty, angels, 
and men that he never had head or hand in the 
contriving or managing the late king’s death, 
directly nor indirectly, as is most scandalously 
suggested by black mouths, but was all that day 
(he died) sick and sad in his chamber.’ Nicholas 
Love prays for mercy, asserting that when the 
king on his trial demanded a conference with the 
Lords and Commons before sentence was passed, 
he earnestly pressed that such conference might 
be had before any further proceeding, which 
was violently opposed by Cromwell, Ireton, and 
others, and he clamorously reviled as an obstructor 
of that black design. Love did not sign the 
warrant for the king’s execution. Col. John 
Hutchinson prays the Lords to extend the same 
clemency to him that the Commons have shown 
‘upon his signal repentance, which how early and 
real it was his deportment for many years past 
hath made clear.’ Col. Hutchinson signed the 
warrant. An interesting certificate in his favour 
is annexed tothe petition. Thomas Lister asserts 
that, when summoned to the High Court of 
Justice, he went thither to understand the cause, 
where, finding it was for the trial of the king, he 
disliked the same and came away, leaving the 
Court sitting, and never was there but that one 
time. Lister did not sign the warrant.” 

In the same style the Report deals with 
the petition of Mathew Thomlinson, who was 
never present at the king’s trial, and declares 
“his name was wrongfully inserted amongst 
those who sat and gave judgment upon the 
late king”; the prayers of Lord Monson and 
Sir Henry Mildmay, then under an ignominious 
sentence for their parts in the trial, who allege 
that they were present at it with the purpose 
of saving the king’s life; the petition of 
Robert Wallop, who was present at the trial 
only once, and then in the king’s interest ; 
the petition of Henry Smith, one of the signers 
of the death warrant, who pleads his youth at 
the time in extenuation of his offence; the 
representation of Thomas Waite, also a signer 
of the warrant, who declares himself to have 
been forced against his consent to join the 
Court by the threats of Cromwell and Ireton ; 
the supplications of Gilbert Millington, and 
the affidavits in favour of John Downes; the 
‘“‘ very curious” petition of James Temple (a 
signer of the warrant), who 
“declares that Dr. Goffe, with the advice of Dr. 
Hamond, came to him as from the late king 
desiring and requiring him not to decline acting, 
on purpose that he might discover what resolu- 
tions were taken concerning His Majesty, and who 
were the chief promoters thereof”; 
and, lastly, the petition of George Fleetwood, 
who 
“maintains that he came to Westminster about 
other occasions, and unfortunately met with 
Oliver Cromwell, whose power, commands, and 
threats frighted him into the Court.” 

Passing from these declarations of terrified 
men, who, having survived the feelings and 
interests that determined them to aid in bring- 
ing their king to the scaffold, may perhaps 
have been sincere or only imperfectly dis- 
honest, we open this volume in the middle of 
Mr. Alfred Horwood’s calendar of the Earl 
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of Egmont’s papers, and from a series of copies 
of letters by George Berkeley, afterwards 
Dean of Derry and Bishop of Cloyne, to Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Percival we gather 
some pleasant particulars of the philosopher 
and gossip about his friends. Writing from 
London, where he had just arrived to see 
the town and bandy words with the wits, in 
January, 1712-13, Berkeley speaks of an oak 
in Hampshire “ which buds and shoots forth 
leaves every Christmas Day.” The future 
bishop does not commit himself to the truth 
or falsehood of what he has heard of the 
miraculous tree, but refers his correspondent 
for further information on the subject to 
“Mr. Tickel, a Fellow of Oxford, author of 
the poem on the approaching peace,” who is 
alleged to have seen the oak “in a light night 
about two hours before day, at which time it 
had not the least appearance of bud or leaf, 
but when day came was covered with both ;... 
several of the leaves were as big as sixpence, 
and Mr. Tickel carried them to Oxford, where 
above forty persons saw them.” In the follow- 
ing month Mr. Berkeley is greatly agitated by 
intelligence he has received from Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Steele, who “seem entirely persuaded 
there is a design for bringing in the Pretender.” 
Taken into the confidence of Mr. Steele, who 
imparts his newest projects and designs to his 
recent acquaintance, George Berkeley can 
inform Sir John Percival on the best authority 
that Mr. Steele will soon be ‘‘ heard of under 
the character of the Guardian,” and 
“ig likewise projecting a noble entertainment for 
persons of refined taste. It is chiefly to consist 
of the finest pieces of eloquence translated from 
the Greek and Latin authors; they will be accom- 
panied by the best musick suited to raise those 
passions that are suited to the occasion.” 
The scene of this noble entertainment will 
be an incomparably fine chamber in York 
Buildings, which Mr. Steele “‘has been at no 
small expense to embellish with all imaginable 
decorations,” and will in due course furnish 
with “seats for a select company of two hundred 
persons of the best taste and quality, who are 
to be subscribers.” Of course Mr. Berkeley 
is delighted with Addison, who has “the same 
talents as Steele in a high degree, and is like- 
wise a great philosopher, having applied him- 
self to the speculative studies more than any 
of the wits known to the writer.” Berkeley’s 
first meeting with Addison was at breakfast 
in the lodgings of Dr. Swift, who is described 
27th March, 1712-13) as being “one of the 
best-natured and most agreeable men in the 
world.” From the same letter Sir John Per- 
cival learned that “ Mr. Steele’s entertainment 
at York Buildings only waited the finishing 
of two pictures, the one of Truth, the other 
of Eloquence.” On the 16th of the next month 
Berkeley writes of a much greater affair in the 
way of entertainments :— 

“On Tuesday last ‘Cato’ was acted the first time. 
I was present with Mr. Addison and two or three 
friends in a side box, where we had a table and 
two or three flasks of champagne, with which the 
author (who is a very sober man) thought it 
necessary to support his spirits, and indeed it was 
a pleasant refreshment to all of us between the 
acts.” 

Having drunk and talked philosophy with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Berkeley dined a month 
later with Dr. Garth, at whose table the Duke 
of Marlborough was toasted. Ten years later 
Berkeley is again in town, making friends and 





using his interest in high quarters to obtain 
the means of carrying out his philanthropical 
schemes for “the reformation of manners 
among the English in our Western planta- 
tions, and the propagation of the Gospel among 
the American savages.” Of those schemes 
much is said in letters written before or after 
his departure for the execution of his equally 
amiable and visionary projects. One of these 
letters speaks of his appointment to the 
deanery of Derry, ‘‘the best deanery in this 
kingdom,” and “said to be worth 1,500/. per 
annum,” for which preferment he acknowledges 
himself indebted to Lady Fercival, who moved 
“the duchess” to procure him a position that 
will help him greatly in his “scheme of Ber- 
muda.” In the same way he was thankful 
for the money bequeathed to him by ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Hester van Omry, a lady to whom he was a 
perfect stranger, having never seen her in the 
whole course of his life,” because it would 
strengthen his hands to do good in the West 
Indies. On the eve of setting sail the enthu- 
siast wrote to Lord Percival, ‘“‘ Mr. James and 
Mr. Dalton go with me; so doth my wife, a 
daughter of the late Chief Justice Forster, 
whom I married since I saw your lordship.” 
He goes on to say that he chose the lady out 
of regard.to her “ qualities of mind and her 
unaffected inclination to books.” Though she 
had originally a fortune of 2,000/., diminished 
by travelling and exchange to 1,500/, “she 
goes with great thankfulness to live a plain 
farmer's life, and wear stuff of her own spin- 
ning” in the society of her husband, who 
has ‘presented her with a spinning-wheel.” 
The Berkeley letters, which should not be 
missed by any reader curious in the bishop’s 
story, are followed in the same calendar by a 
notice of four volumes entitled ‘ Adversaria,’ 
from the second of which we take this curious 
statement about John Milton, which seems to 
have been believed by Lord Percival :— 

“Milton, the poet, died a Papist. Dr. 
Charlette, Master of University College, Oxford, 
told me lately at Bath that he remembers to have 
heard from Dr. Binks that he was at an entertain- 
ment in King James’s reign when Sir Christopher 
Milton, one of the judges and older brother to 
the famuus Mr. Milton, the poet, was present ; 
that the judge did then say publickly his brother 
was a Papist some years before he died, and that 
he died so.” 

Less astounding but more trustworthy in- 
formation respecting some of Milton’s con- 
temporaries and successors in the world of 
letters may be found in various parts of these 
calendars. The Ormonde papers contribute 
some interesting particulars respecting Bishop 
Fell, John Tillotson, John Evelyn, Dryden, 
Prior, Steele, and Jonathan Swift; and at 
the close of the report on the Loseley MSS. 
we came upon extracts from two noteworthy 
letters by the same dean’s hands, 

The examination of this last-named collec- 
tion has also resulted in the discovery of one 
or two matters to which some importance will 
be attached by historians of the English 
drama. Lord Hunsdon’s letter to Sir Wil- 
liam More, of Loseley, touching the house in 
Blackfriars which Sir William sold to James 
Burbadge, has been familiar to persons inter- 
ested in the history of Blackfriars Theatre 
ever since Mr. Kempe, F.s.A., called atten- 
tion to the epistle in his well-known volume 
on the Loseley MSS. Nor has much been 
done for Shakspearean research by the de- 


scription given in the present Appendix of 
the deed of bargain and sale by which 
Sir William More conveyed to James Bur. 
badge the premises alluded to in Lord 
Hunsdon’s letter; for the document so get 
forth is only the counterpart of the instry. 
ment published zn extenso by Mr. Halliwell. 
Phillipps in the first part of his unfinished 
collection of materials for Shakspeare’s history, 
It is, of course, as well to know how James 
Burbadge spelt his name ; but the recovery of 
the indenture so long lost in the Loseley munj- 
ment-room tells us nothing new, except that the 
legal draughtsman made a slip in omitting 2 
letter from the purchaser's name. Something 
more in illustration of the history of the famous 
theatre has certainly been done by the recent 
finding of the greater part of the later inden- 
ture, dated 26th June, 43 Elizabeth, by which 
Sir George More, of Loseley (Sir William’s 
son and successor in the old hall), sold to 
Cuthbert and Richard Burbadge (James’s sons) 
certain adjacent premises for the enlarge. 
ment of the property acquired by the elder 
Burbadge ; and this recovery of interesting 
evidence is all the more remarkable because 
the indenture (of paper) had been torn from 
top to bottom, and the two pieces pushed 
away into two different lots of writings. But 
these matters, though no Shakspearean enthu- 
siast will regard them with indifference, are 
insignificant in comparison with the evidence 
afforded by the Loseley MSS. that the pre- 
mises which, towards the close of Elizabeth’s 
time, were converted into a public theatre, 
had been the office and warebouse of her 
Master of the Revels at the commencement 
of her reign; and that, as Sir Thomas 
Cawerden’s office and storehouse for the 
custody of his theatrical properties, the train- 
ing of his actors, and the preparation of his 
interludes, this same set of buildings had been 
a school of actors and acting throughout the 
two preceding reigns. 

A man of many employments and great 
influence at Court in Tudor times, Sir Thomas 
Cawerden, of Blechingley, held the office of 
Master of the Revels under four successive 
sovereigns—Henry VIII. and his three nearest 
successors in the throne of England; and as 
Master of the Revels he was established before 
Henry’s death in the precinct of the Black- 
friars. In Edward’s time the fortunate 
“ magister jocorum, reuelorum et mascorum,” 
obtained from the Crown first a lease of the 
premises where he kept his theatrical pro- 
perties, and then a grant of the considerable 
property in the same quarter that on his 
death, in Elizabeth’s second year, passed first 
to his widow, and at her death to his executor, 
Sir William More, of Loseley, near Guildford. 
In the performance of the duties of this office 
Sir Thomas Cawerden, besides rehearsing and 
setting forth interludes and other dramatic 
performances for the Court, was required to 
provide similar entertainments for the great 
nobles at seasons of high festivity. In de 
monstration of this fact mention may be 
made of a letter, dated 20th May, 1553, from 
the Earl of Northumberland to Sir Thomas. 
Cawerden, in which the Master of the Revels 
is requested “ to apoynt out a couple of fayre 
maskes, oon of men and another of women,” 
for the diversion of the company invited to 
celebrate on the next Thursday the simul- 
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ghildren with one of the Lord of Suffolk's | 
children, of the Earl of Pembroke’s son with 
one of the said Lord Suffolk’s daughters, and 
of Lord Hastings with another of the writer’s 
daughters. To meet such demands and dis- 


the Revels was provided with apparel and 
other theatrical furniture that required large 
store-rooms, and many workers with the needle. 
It was needful for him to produce new pa- 
geants, dresses, and plays. He required also 
the services of clever mimes and writers. In 
, word, his duties made him a theatrical 
manager. Actors and writers for the stage 
dealt with him in times prior to public theatres 
ust as actors and writers of later time dealt 
with managers. William Baldwin, player and 
dramatic auther, who set out for the Master 
of the Revels one or more of the last masks 
ever put before Edward VI., offered his new 
play of ‘Love and Lyve’ to Sir Thomas 
Cawerden in the following letter :— 


** Love and Lyve,—You shall vnderstande syr 
that I have made a Comedie concernyng the way 
to lyfe, mete as it is supposed to be played before 
the Quene, and there be of the Innes of Court that 
desyer to have the settyng furth therof, but be- 
cause your worship now thre yeres passed offered 
ina sort to set furth some of my rude devises, I 
thought it good to knowe your mynde herein, 
before I gave answer to any other. The settyng 
forth wil be chargeable, because the matter is 
stately, comprehending a discourse of the worlde. 
There be in it of sundry persons Ixii, and the play 
is iii ieures long ; it is now in learnyng and well 
be ready within these xdayes. The matter is this, 
I bring in a yong man whom I name Lamuel who 
hath a servant called Lob, these two will attempte 
the worlde to seke theyr fortune, they mete with 
lust Lucke and Love; Lust promises lecherie, 
Lucke lordship, Love lyfe, they folowe luste and 
through lecherie be loste, then through Lucke 
they recover, Lucke bringethe them to Lordship 
from which through Larges and Lawacine they 
cue to Lacke. Then through Love they go to 
Light and thereby attayne Lyfe. All the players 
names begia with L, and suche as ensue. 

~ - “ * 


This isthe proporcion wherein I pray you as shortly 

as you can to let me know your mynde, I pray 

God kepe you and youres. Amen.—Yours to do 

you pleasure Wri. BaLpwyne. 
At London, thies tuisday, Christmas Eve.” 


What was done in the old Revels Office in 
the years immediately following Sir Thomas 
Cawerden’s death is unknown at present. 
Probably Cawerden’s official successor took 
possession of the premises, and for a time at 
least used them as they had been used for so 
considerable a period. Lord Hunsdon’s words 
put it beyond question that the place had not 
been made a public playhouse when he would 
gladly have taken it off Sir William More’s 
hands; but it does not follow from those 
words that in the interim between Cawerden’s 
death and Burbadge’s acquisition of the pro- 
perty it had not remained the school and 
storehouse of the official drama. The theatri- 
cal associations and traditions of the spot were 
doubtless in some degree accountable for Bur- 
badge’s design of making it a public play- 
house ; and it is not improbable that these 
considerations influenced him the more 
strongly because his professional duties had 
made him familiar with ‘all those seaven 
gteate upper romes as they are now devided, 
being all vpon one flower, and sometyme being 
one greate and entire rome.” Anyhow the 





kaowledge of the uses to which the house was 


put in Sir Thomas Cawerden’s time disposes 
of the difficulties that have hitherto attended 
the references made to Blackfriars plays 
before the opening of Blackfriars Theatre. 

A word respecting one important matter of 
the Appendix—the concluding instalment of 
the chronological list of the historical papers 
at Hatfield House. Mr. Brewer completed 
this list before his lamented death; and a 
descriptive calendar of these writings is so far 
advanced that we may hope to see a portion 
of it in the next year's budget of the Com- 
missioners. They have already examined 
more than five hundred collections, and men- 
tion more than twenty other collections on 
which their inspectors or printers are engaged 
at the present time ; and having regard to the 
number of applications from possessors of 
manuscripts not yet examined, they give us to 
understand that their labours will not cease 
for some time “from want of material on which 
to operate.” No one is likely to suggest that 
the Commissioners should rest from their 
labours till they have finished the task 
assigned to them. It may not be expected 
that all their coming volumes will be as enter- 
taining as the present. The collections offered 
to inspection of course vary in value and 
interest ; but because a mass of old writings 
yields only a very small percentage of good 
material, it does not follow that the labour of 
examining and exhibiting its contents has 
been thrown away. Something is done for 
the historical explorer by inspections which 
only inform him that particular muniment- 
rooms afford nothing whatever for his parti- 
cular purpose. 








The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected by 
Samuel Birch. 3 vols. (Murray.) 

Srk GarpNER WILKINSON’s ‘ Ancient Egyp- 
tians’ is one of those classical works the in- 
trinsic value of which can never be impaired 
by age or the progress of discovery. It strives 
to represent the inhabitants of ancient Egypt 
as they represented themselves upon their 
monuments, and the profuse and splendid illus- 
trations with which it is enriched make it an 
indispensable text-book to the student of anti- 
quity. The author was a patient and con- 
scientious scholar and a goos| draughtsman; in 
spite, therefore, of the immense advance made 
since it was written in the knowledge and 
decipherment of the inscriptions, his book 
possesses an importance at once permanent 
and great. 

At the same time it cannot but happen that 
this advance has not only largely increased 
our acquaintance with the stcbject of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s labours, but has also 
corrected a good deal of what he wrote and 
rendered many passages superfluous or obso- 
lete. A new edition was therefore needed if 
his work were to maintain the place it had 
hitherto occupied and be brought up to the 
level of our present knowledge. This need 
has now been supplied, Dr. Birch being se- 
lected as editor. A more competent scholar 
could not have been found for the task. 

The result, nevertheless, is in a measure 
disappointing. Piety towards his author and 
the limitations imposed upon him have pre- 
vented the editor from revising the text in the 
thorough way he must himself have wished. 









Whole pages accordingly remain which would 
be better away, statements are left inconsistent 
with the learned editor’s additions, and there 
are many passages where the general reader 
would have been glad of further information 
or explanation of the text. The time is past 
for compiling an account of Egyptian beliefs 
and customs from the contradictory and defec- 
tive assertions of Greek and Latin writers, 
and it is therefore a pity that Dr. Birch 
was not at liberty to substitute the infor- 
mation derived from a study of the native 
monuments themselves for a good many of his 
author’s assertions and conclusions. We may 
smile at the naive simplicity which accepts 
without question the mythical chronology and 
legends of early Greece or Pliny’s history of 
inventions, but in the present age of the 
world, when research has recovered the real 
history of the past from contemporaneous 
monuments, it is out of place in a standard 
work. Sir Gardner Wilkinson had no con- 
ception of literary criticism, and at the time 
his work was composed, more than forty years 
ago, there were few monumental materials for 
checking the tales and fancies of classical 
antiquity. 

It is more especially in his sketch of Egyp- 
tian history and his laborious account of Egyp- 
tian religion that his book still remains behind 
the time. The reader who has never given 
his attention to the thorny subject of Egyptian 
chronology must be somewhat puzzled to find 
Manetho's authority decried on one page, and 
rehabilitated by the editor's list of kings from 
the monuments on the next, or to know how 
to make room for the latter within the narrow 
chronological limits allowed by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. In fact, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
chronology and history are hopelessly wrong. 
His erroneous views upon these points are 
constantly obtruding themselves throughout 
the three volumes, and can only confuse and 
perplex the ordinary reader, since in some 
cases they are in flat contradiction to the 
editor’s notes. For Egyptian history we must 
still go to Lenormant and Maspéro. 

The retention of so much obsolete matter 
has made it impossible to find space for more 
than the briefest and most necessary notes and 
additions. Some of these are supplied from 
MSS. left by the author, while Mr. Chappell has 
contributed others on Egyptian music, but the 
greater number are naturally due to the learned 
editor himself. At the risk of being thought 
ungrateful for what we have, we cannot help 
wishing that the editor had been empowered 
to sometimes sacrifice his. author’s text to his 
own notes. The latter often only excite the 
reader’s curiosity and desire for further in- 
formation, their compressed form being made 
the more noticeable by contrast with the 
fulness of the original text. Thus the account 
of the foreign enemies of the Egyptians is 
quite inadequate to the interest and im- 
portance of the subject, and one who has 
read Chabas can only regret that it has not 
been treated with the detail it deserves. Con- 
sidering the prominent part played by the 
Hittites in Egyptian and Asiatic history it is 
a pity that Dr. Birch was prevented from 
telling more about them out of the abundant 
stores of his own knowledge. In other por- 
tions of the book is missing the additional 
‘information which the exacting critic thinks 
he has a right to demand. The value, for in- 
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stance, of the beautiful plate of patterns from 
Egyptian ceilings printed in the first volume 
is much diminished by our knowing the 
locality and approximate dates of but three 
out of the thirty-six of them given in it. 
Some of the other patterns resemble those 
occurring on prehistoric Greek pottery, and 
consequently, if they belong to an early period, 
would have an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of the origin of Greek art. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s monumental 
volumes must always remain a standard 
authority upon Egyptian matters; the pro- 
fuseness and accuracy of the illustrations 
with which they are adorned would alone give 
them a permanent importance, and the work 
performed by the author in bringing together 
all that has been said upon the subject by 
classical writers is a work that he has per- 
formed once for all. The additions and correc- 
tions with which the book has been furnished 
by Dr. Birch largely increase its value, in 
spite of the unsatisfactory results which always 
attend the attempt to remodel the literary pro- 
ductions of others and to bring them into 
harmony with the knowledge and theories of 
a later day. But there is still room for a work 
on ancient Egypt which will gather together 
all the materials that have been provided by 
its written records, and set before us the life of 
the people as it is to be read not from pictures 
aud Greek historians, but from the monuments 
of the native literature. Especially do we want 
a complete and satisfactory account of Egyp- 
tian religion and the various phases of 
development through which it passed. The 
numerous religious papyri and inscriptions 
deciphered of late years offer abundant 
material for the task, and there is no one 
better qualified for undertaking it than the 
translator of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ But it 
must be remembered that any work of the 
kind, to be of service to scholars, must care- 
fully distinguish the ages of the several monu- 
ments to which it refers and of the ideas 
which it professes to describe. Egyptian 
chronology is not the obscure enigma it was 
when Sir Gardner Wilkinson first sat down to 
write. We can measure it by dynasties if not 
by years, and can accordingly assign their 
proper place in the history of Egyptian 
civilization to the ideas, the beliefs, the 
customs, and the inventions which combined 
to form it. 








History of New York during the Revolutionary 
War. By Thomas Jones. Edited by 
E. F. de Lancey. 2 vols, (New York 
Historical Society. ) 

THE New York Historical Society, having 

been endowed with a fund to be employed in 

defraying the expense of publishing works 
relating to the history of the State or country, 
sends forth this history by Mr. Thomas Jones 
as the first of the series. The Society has 
done well in selecting this work for publica- 
tion. It is one of general interest and of 
great historical value, and from it more can be 
learned about the secret history of the revolu- 
tion which ended in the independence of the 

United States of America than from any other 

work yet published. The author was a judge 

of the Supreme Court of the Province of New 

York ; he lived in his native State till nearly 

the close of the revolutionary struggle, and he 

was personally acquainted with the leading 





personages and the principal events of his age. 
He was a thorough-going loyalist—one of those 
men who desired to preserve the unity of the 
British Empire, notwithstanding their dis- 
approval of the acts of the British ministry. 
Mr. Justice Jones visited England in 1781, in 
order to try the Bath waters for the benefit of 
his health. When peace was declared, in the 
following year, between the colonies and 
the parent state he was debarred by an act of 
attainder from returning home. The Legis- 
lature of the State of New York declared his 
life forfeited and his estates confiscated be- 
cause he was a “United Empire loyalist.” 
Accordingly he remained in England, where 
he died in 1792. He wrote his history of 
New York between 1783 and 1788. The 
manuscript of the work has remained in the 
writer’s family, and it is now edited by Mr. 
E. F. de Lancey, a descendant of the family 
into which Mr. Jones married. We read in 
the preface that the text is unaltered, save 
where a few obvious errors of the pen have 
occurred. These corrections might have been 
more frequent. Such a phrase as this bill the 
House “ ordered printed” is obviously faulty, 
and there is more than one likeit. ‘‘ Vaughn” 
is the way in which a name is often misspelt. 
There are but few errors of this kind, and 
the work as a whole is creditable to all who 
have had a hand in preparing it for publica- 
tion. The notes are specially worthy of praise. 
They not only elucidate the text, but they 
also supply rare and useful information. 

According to Mr. Jones, the politicians of 
New York were divided by religion as much 
as by politics, all the Presbyterians in- 
clining to oppose the Government and all 
the Episcopalians to support it. A great 
family formed the nucleus of each party, 
the De Lanceys being Episcopalians and the 
Livingstones Presbyterians. The latter got the 
upper hand when the colonies declared them- 
selves in opposition to the parent state. The 
details given of the period before hostilities 
broke out are minute and instructive. A 
curious account is supplied of Alexander 
M‘Dougal, who deliberately applied himself 
to the task of imitating John Wilkes. 
M‘Dougal was the son of a milkman, who 
afterwards became minister of a Presbyterian 
congregation. The son went to sea, and rose to 
be captain of a privateer. Returning to New 
York with some capital, he invested it in a 
“slop-shop” for supplying articles to seamen. 
Visiting the island of St. Croix, in the West 
Indies, he there passed as the son of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman and married a lady of 
fortune. He was a member of the first 
Congress, and held a military command 
during the war. It was in 1771 that he 
made his mark as a libeller and was thrown 
into prison. Then he was dubbed “a second 
Wilkes, a patriot, a defender of the rights of 
mankind and liberties of the people.” The 
imitation extended to the papers and 
M‘Dougal’s admirers. What had previously 
been done in the case of Wilkes was repeated 
now :— 

“The public papers announced that on such a 
day forty-five gentlemen dined with him, that on 
such a morning forty-five ladies breakfasted with 
him, that on such a night forty-five tradesmen 
supped with him, that on such an afternoon forty- 
five women drank tea with him; that Thomas 
Smith, Esq., full brother to William, had sent him 
a present of forty-five pounds of beef, that Peter 


R. Livingston, brother-in-law to the same William 
had sent him forty-five bottles of Madeira, some 
Scotch traders forty-five bottles of ale, the two 
Presbyterian parsons, Rogers and Treat, forty-five 
pounds of candles. Sometimes we were told of 
forty-five bottles of wine being drank at a sitting, 
of forty-five pounds of beef being eaten, and forty- 
five patriotic toasts given. In short, the press 
laboured with the enumeration of so many forty- 
fives, that the parties themselves grew tired of the 
number.” 

The grand jury found a true bill against Mr. 
M ‘Dougal, but the principal witness having died, 
‘not without strong suspicions of foul play,” 
M‘Dougal was discharged, to reap the reward 
of his easy martyrdom. The printer who gave 
up his name as the author of the libel was the 
victim of popular vengeance; ‘the Sons of 
Liberty in each colony desired to hunt the 
poor vagabond, and not suffer him to reside 
in any of them,” the result being that he had 
to take refuge in England. Mr. Jones is 
anxious to show how tyrannical were the 
declaimers against tyranny. Paine’s pam- 
phlet ‘Common Sense’ is well known to have 
contributed more than any other piece of 
writing to inflame the colonists against the 
motherland, and to stir them up to battle 
for independence, An answer to it prepared 
by the loyalists was, according to Mr. Jones, 
“an unanswerable production,” the fallacy of 
every argument in ‘Common Sense’ being 
clearly shown. The leaders of the patriotic 
section resolved that this masterpiece should 
not appear; they attacked the printer’s house,. 
took possession of the manuscript, and de- 
stroyed it along with all the printed copies. 
Mr. Jones says that this “ was publicly boasted 
of the next morning as an act of heroism, of 
patriotism, and of virtue.” He adds that the 
day after “the foregoing noble, manly, spirited 
enterprise,” the following intimation was sent 
to every printer in the city :— 

“Sir, if you print, or suffer to be printed, in 

your press anything against the rights and liberties 
of America, or in favour of our inveterate foes, the 
King, Ministry, and Parliament of Great Britain, 
death and destruction, ruin and perdition, shall 
be your portion. Signed, by order of the Committee 
of tarring and feathering, Leaion.” 
As this happened in 1775, before the people 
were embittered by oppressive and harsh 
measures, it shows how little chance there was 
of a conciliatory policy proving effectual in 
allaying discontent. 

When the war began the conduct of the 
British Government became very exasperating. 
Mr. Jones accumulates instances of criminal 
blundering on the part of the king’s forces, 
and he sets the incompetence of General Howe 
in aclearer light than any other writer has done. 
Had Mr. Jones been in a position to order 
events there would have been no reason to com- 
plain of undue lenity or of procrastination. He 
scotfs at the attempts which were made during 
the whole war to intimidate the rebels by pro- 
clamations. Never before had an endeavour 
been made to crush a rebellion in this fashion. 
He goes on to write in a strain which recalls. 
Strafford and his policy of “ thorough ”:— 

“Tt might have been seen with half an eye at 
first that a rebellion carried on with spirit, reso- 
lution, and perseverance could never be subdued 
by lenity, by proclamations, and timidity. And 
yet, to the surprise of Europe, did Great Britain 
attempt by such means to put an end to as 
obstinate and unprovoked a rebellion as ever 
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rigid severity would very soon have accomplished 
the business. The most rigid severity at the first 
would have been the greatest mercy and lenity in 
the end. It would have saved the lives of at least 
100,000 brave men, the sacking and burning of 
towns, and the plundering and pillaging of 
thousands of peaceable inhabitants. How did 
Oliver Cromwell conquer Ireland? By the storm 
of Drogheda, and putting every soul to the sword. 
Had this precedent been followed at Fort Wash- 
ington in November, 1776, America would have 
been this day still a territory of Great Britain.” 

The foregoing passage is instructive, as show- 
ing the spirit with which the United Empire 
loyalists were animated. It is true that Mr. 
Jones wrote when tke war was over, and when 
he had been deprived of his property by the 
victors ; hence he may have employed harsher 
phrases, and approved of a more cruel course 
than he would have advised at the outset. It is 
indisputable that a union between the colonies 
and the motherland, brought about by a policy 
such as is here set forth and commended, 
would have been as deplorable as separation. 
Most curious is it to find one who advocates 
indiscriminate massacre writing in the following 
strain about General Lee, who was asked what 
should be done to draw some cannon, seeing 
that horses could not be got :— 

“An honest, a virtuous man, and a Christian, 
will shudder at the answer, ‘ Chain twenty damned 
Tories to each gun, and let them draw them out 
and be cursed. It is a proper employment for 
such villains, and a punishment they deserve for 
their eternal loyalty that they so much boast of.’” 
If the orders of General Lee were carried 
out, then he is chargeable with censurable 
conduct as well as with using bad language. 
But this is not a greater reason for shuddering 
than Mr, Jones’s proposition to put to the 
sword the two thousand persons who garri- 
soned Fort Washington. 

Mr. Jones is impartial in awarding blame. 
The shortcomings of the king’s troops are 
condemned as heartily by him as the doings 
of the rebels. Thus the reader is told how the 
army of General Howe plundered the loyalists 
as well as the enemy, and how wisely Wash- 
ington acted when he restored to its proper 
owners the booty which fell into his hands 
when he captured the Hessians at Trenton. 
On the other hand, he tells how the rebels, 
when besieging Fort Ninety-Six, used African 
arrows to set the British barracks on_ fire. 
These arrows were covered with flax, and 
dipped in combustibles. Mr. Jones remarks, 
—‘Had the British practised this, it would 
have been called ‘ inhumanity,’ and ‘ contrary 
to the practice of civilized nations.’” The 
story which he tells of what followed the British 
evacuation of Charleston is painful. He says 
that he had it from an officer who was an 
eye-witness :— 

“Some of the loyalists were tied up and 
whipped, others were tarred and feathered ; some 
were dragged to horse-ponds and drenched till 
near dead, others were carried about the town in 
carts, with labels upon their breasts and backs 
with the word ‘Tory’ in capitals written thereon. 
All the loyalists were turned out of their houses 
aud obliged to sleep in the streets and fields, their 
covering the canopy of heaven. A _ universal 
plunder of the friends to Government took place, 
and, to complete the scene, a gallows was erected 
upon the quay facing the harbour, and twenty-four 
— loyalists hanged in sight of the British 
eet. 

The feelings with which Mr. Jones penned 


his narrative caused him to use stronger ex- 





pressions than would be justifiable in a grave 
and disinterested historian. On that account, 
perhaps, the narrative is the more lively and 
readable. It is a welcome contribution to 
the history of the United States, and we 
repeat our thanks to the New York Historical 
Society for having given it to the world. 








Lectures on the History of England. By M. J. 

Guest. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is difficult, it must be confessed, to account 
for the publication of this book. The reader 
will open it in the hope of finding something 
new and original, some fresh views of his- 
torical cause and effect, or some novel group- 
ing of events—something, in fact, beyond the 
ruck of school histories, of which the demand 
still seems to exceed the supply. When a 
book is labelled “‘ Lectures,” the public usually 
expects to find something that it has not seen 
before, to hear about facts rather than the 
facts themselves, to get the fruits of research 
or the speculations of theorists put into a 
digestible form. But this book is a history 
pure and simple. It proceeds in regular 
chronological order; it relates facts, and facts 
only ; it makes few reflections on them: indeed, 
it is much more really a history than many 
books that go by that name. The critic is 
forced to infer that the title was chosen because 
it has the advantage of allowing the writer to 
neglect the graces of style, to narrate her story 
in a simple, not to say sometimes almost in- 
fantine, manner, and to select those portions 
of the subject which she happens to know 
about, or which were suitable to the tastes of 
her audience. There is a great deal of infor- 
mation in this volume of nearly six hundred 
pages, and if it is not new, it is at any rate 
mostly true; but it can easily be got else- 
where, and almost all of it in books of a 
similar nature already published. Why it 
should be served up again in short chapters, 
called lectures, it is hard to understand. 

Still Miss Guest seems to think the book 
is wanted. Her account of the origin of the 
lectures is rather curious. She had for some 
time been teaching English grammar to a class 
of students, when, finding the study rather 
barren, she proposed that they should turn 
their attention to English history. But there 
was no book, it appears, that was not either 
too learned, too copious, too trivial, or too 
condensed for her exact purpose. What the 
exact purpose was we are not told, but if, as 
may be presumed, a text-book was wanted, 
the complaint is hardly well founded in the 
present day. Besides, if Miss Giuest wanted 
a text-book, does she think that the publication 
of her lectures will supply the want felt by 
other teachers in the same predicament ? What- 
ever the lectures may be worth as such, they 
will hardly serve as a text-book for other 
lecturers. Miss Guest feels that an apology 
is needed, but the only apology she can 
offer is that in writing these lectures she 
had no most distant intention of writing a 
book. Really, this is one of the lamest 
apologies for publishing lectures not intended 
to be published that was ever heard. 

The subject of these lectures is said to be 
the “history of England.” It is not the first 
time this title has been misapplied. It may 


be vain to protest, but we must protest never- 
theless, against the fixed idea entertained by 





a certain school of historians, that the history 
of England, at any rate all that is worth taking 
trouble about, comes to an end about the time 
of the Revolution. It is, of course, ridiculous 
to treat the earlier history as possessing merely 
a romantic or antiquarian interest, but it is at 
least as absurd to consider the history of the 
last two centuries unworthy of anything more 
than the most perfunctory recognition. Never- 
theless Mr. Green, the historian of “the 
English people,” hurries contemptuously over 
the period in which the “ people” first became 
the dominant element in the English nation, 
and Miss Guest has followed his example. She 
has one advantage over Mr. Green, for if she 
does not get to the end, she at any rate begins 
at the beginning. She begins, in fact, at a time 
when, as she tells us, “there were no British 
Isles at all,” when “ England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland were all joined on to the mainland 
of Europe”; and then follows an account of 
the wonderful animals that roamed about in 
prehistoric England, and of the palzolithic 
and neolithic and other ages. Then the reader 
comes to the Romans, then the Britons, and 
not till lecture vi. does he arrive at Mr. 
Green’s starting-point, the coming of the 
English. But when later periods are reached 
Miss Guest adopts all Mr. Green’s peculiarities 
of arrangement. About a quarter of the book 
is devoted to the period before the Norman 
Conquest. The bulk of it is occupied with 
the Middle Ages down to the accession of 
Henry VII. Another quarter carries us to 
the Revolution, fifty pages more to the battle 
of Waterloo, and the most meagre of conclud- 
ing sketches winds up with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and some appropriate reflections 
on the improvement of education and the 
way in which we regard Red Indians and 
Trishmen. 

It would have been much better to omit the 
last two hundred pages, and to state boldly 
that the book concerned itself only with early 
and medieval England. A reader will receive 
positive harm if he concludes, as he would 
naturally conclude from these lectures, that 
the periods of the Reformation and the Great 
Rebellion are less worthy of study than the 
period before the Norman Conquest. 

But there is another fault to find with Miss 
Guest’s treatment of her subject. The social 
side of our history was doubtless much 
neglected till the last few years, but of late it 
has received perhaps even more than its due 
share of attention. If social and economic 
facts can be established in sufficient quantity 
and continuity to enable us to ascertain the 
lines and stages of social development, well 
and good, but this has at any rate not yet 
been done. The older historians recognized 
the supreme importance of politics, if they 
were mistaken in attaching more importance 
to remarkable events than to the history of 
institutions ; but the pages of modern text- 
books are too apt to be full of what must be 
called, in its disconnected and _ ill-digested 
state, mere gossip about the manners and 
customs of our ancestors. This is the case 
with this book. We have a good account of 
Anglo-Saxon habits, a very fair sketch of 
medizval England, with the usual quotations 
from Chaucer about the Prioress, the Franklin, 
and other well-known figures, a pleasant notice 
of Caxton, and so on. With these are inter- 
spersed numerous extracts from contemporary 
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authors, from Julius Cesar and Epictetus to 
Macaulay and Alison. Miss Guest makes a 
special point of these extracts, and thinks they 
need an explanation in the preface. She says 
her reason for introducing them was her desire 
to get her pupils to read for themselves. If 
this object can be attained, it is certainly 
worth aiming at; but it is difficult to help 
thinking that frequent quotations are a tire- 
some interruption to the reader, and a mistake 
from the literary point of view. 

If social affairs are pretty fully treated, the 
same cannot be said of the constitutional 
history, which is unwarrantably neglected. It 
may be difficult to make constitutional history 
interesting to an audience like that to which 
these lectures were addressed, but to slur over 
the subject as it is slurred over here, in a 
so-called History of England, is a very retro- 
grade step. Nothing is said of the Anglo- 
Saxon system, upon which so much light has 
been lately thrown. We hear next to nothing 
of the changes in the constitution that resulted 
from the Norman Conquest, though we are 
told a good deal about the modifications of the 
English language. Here, by the way, it may 
be remarked that it is at least misleading to 
say that all the French and Latin words we 
possess were introduced by the Normans. To 
go a little further, we hear of Henry I.’s 
zoological garden and of Henry II.’s un- 
governable temper, but not a word to explain 
the rise of the monarchy under these kings 
or the judicial creations on which it was 
based. The Great Charter is too important 
to be altogether lost sight of, but where did 
Miss Guest discover the four castellans of 
Northampton and other places who were 
specially commanded to harass Jobn if he 
broke his word? There is nothing about them 
in the original of the Charter. The whole of 
the Barons’ War is dismissed in half-a-dozen 
lines, the Mad Parliament not being so much 
as mentioned. Hardly anything is said about 
Edward I.’s great Parliaments ; and as for the 
fourteenth century, during which the House 


of Commons became the chief power in the | 


state, the learner might read the period through 
in Miss Guest without knowing, but for one 
slight allusion, that the House of Commons 
existed at all. We mention these omissions 
because they occur in that part of the history 
which is most fully treated. In the later por- 
tions they are, of course, even more patent. 
When we come to the Reformation there is a 
good deal of pleasant talk and anecdote about 
Erasmus and Latimer and Wolsey, about 
Becket’s shrine and the state of the monas- 
teries, but of the weightier matters sadly little. 
So, again, in the great constitutional struggle 
of the next century, hardly any attempt is 
made to trace the slow and steady growth of 
Parliamentary opposition, and one would think 
there had been no difficulties at all before the 
Petition of Right. The doings of the Long 
Parliament are disposed of in three pages, not 
a word being said about the Grand Remon- 
strance, the turning-point of the whole con- 
test, or the attack upon episcopacy and the 
Militia Bill, the immediate causes of the 
civil war. As for Cromwell’s efforts at Par- 


liamentary government, the reader is led to 
believe that he began at once with a House 
of Lords, and that he only summoned two 
Parliaments, while nothing at all is said about 
the Instrument of Government or the Petition 





and Advice. But it is useless to multiply 
instances. It would appear as if the sole 
object in view was to tickle the ears of a list- 
less audience with a number of anecdotes and 
sketches, while all that gives real dignity and 
utility to history, all that raises it from the 
amusement of an idle hour to its proper place 
as a means of political education, is thrown 
aside as dry and uninteresting. 

The style in which these lectures are written 
is, as one might expect, simple and colloquial 
enough, but it not unfrequently descends to 
childishness. Of what age were the hearers 
who were expected to listen to this sort of stuff 
about the original inhabitants of Britain {— 

“ Now amongst all these great, fierce, and strong 
animals there was another remarkable animal 
living, much smaller than the lions and elephants, 
and apparently very helpless. The lions had 
enormous strength in claws and teeth ; this poor 
creature had no claws and very small teeth. ... 
Then for the cold climate many of the animals, 
even the elephants and rhinoceroses, had woolly or 
furry coats or manes. This creature had a bare 
skin, with no fur, no wool, and very little hair.” 
Eventually the reader finds out that this poor 
creature was man, but that he had ‘a marvel- 
lous power of thought, and a marvellous power 
of improvement,” and so he got the better of 
the other animals. “ Where,” asks Miss Quest 
triumphantly, “are the lions and elephants, the 
bears and the hyenas? Gone for ever, every 
one of them.” Gone, in fact, like Hans 
Breitmann’s beer, “‘avay in die Ewigkeit.” 
About Alfred’s invention of the horn lantern, 
which surprised Asser so much, Miss Guest 
sagely remarks, “It quite does one good some- 
times to see how surprisingly clever things 
appeared at first when they were new, which 
we have now come to look upon as very ob- 
vious and commonplace affairs.” Perhaps the 
reverse may eventually be said about Miss 
Guest’s book. Sometimes this simplicity even 
sinks into error. For instance, in talking 
about the Wars of the Roses, Miss Guest re- 
marks that dukes and earls have no armies 
now, and consequently cannot lead them against 
the Government. “They may give their 
opinions,” she continues, ‘‘and advice and votes 
and money: they may serve in the Queen’s 
army as any other gentleman may, and that is 
all they can do.” Perhaps by the time the 
little students in Queen’s Square have grown 
to manhood and womanhood we may have put 
all these things to rights, but at present the 
Duke of Devonshire or the Marquis of Salis- 
bury would be somewhat amused at being told 
that he could do no more than “any other 
gentleman,” or that the House of Lords was 
a political nonentity. These and many other 
passages of a similar nature would lead us 
to infer that this was a book for children. 
The style, which is simple and even colloquial 
in the extreme, points to the same conclusion. 
But there is nothing in the preface to warrant 
this hypothesis; on the contrary, we are told 
that the lectures were given to “a class of 
students in the College for Men and Women.” 
The book is pleasant reading ; it is full of in- 
formation, much of it valuable, most of it 
correct, told in a gossipy and intelligible way. 
It is therefore a good book for children, and 
ought to give them a taste for reading history. 
But it is not a work of much value to boys 
and girls of a thinking age, still less to grown 
men and women. 














The Light of Asia; or, the Great Renuncig. 

tion. By Edwin Arnold. (Triibner & Co.) 
AN epic whose hero is Sakya-muni, whoge 
story is the hero’s search after Nirvana, ang 
whose motz/ is the doctrine of Karma, demands 
attention on other grounds than its poetical 
qualities. . 

Thanks to the German pessimists, Nirvang 
has a meaning, if an entirely false one, 
for European readers ; Karma, however, needs 
defining. It is that inherent force in every 
action which—by a law of scientific necessity 
superior to the gods themselves—brings about 
the good or evil consequences latent in the 
action’s very essence. 

Buddhism has existed for something like 
twenty-four centuries. In the area of its 
prevalence — stretching from Ceylon and 
Japan to Siberia and Swedish Lapland 
—it surpasses all other creeds, as it sur- 
passes them all in the number of its 
followers, comprising as these do more than 
a third of the entire human race. Yet the 
fundamental difference between it and all other 
systems has not been clearly pointed out. This 
is a bold statement, but true; and the fact is 
remarkable if we remember the considerable 
amount of attention that has been given in 
Europe to Buddhism since the publication of 
Eugéne Burnouf's ‘ Introduction to the History 
of Buddhism,’ in 1844. Up to that time, 
owing perhaps to its having almost died out in 
India, the cradle of its birth, the most ignorant 
notions were prevalent concerning it, while 
Brahmanism was a familiar subject even in 
popular literature. It is trne, no doubt, as 
the French Orientalists have pointed out, that 
it is in the preaching of benevolence that 
Buddhism is affined to Christianity. But note 
the difference between these two benevolent 
systems: Christianity enjoins benevolence 
because there is a Ruler who (notwithstanding 
Evil and its impeachment) is a benevolent and, 
at the same time, an omniscient and omni- 
potent God. Buddhism, like European Pagan- 
ism, knows no such benevolent God, but it 
enjoins benevolence none the less—enjoins it, 
indeed, because it knows no benevolent God. 

Yet if we compare it with [uropean 
Paganism the contrast is even more striking. 
“We are quite ready,” say the human race, 
under the teaching of Paganism—under the 
teaching of all systems except the Chris- 
tian and the Buddhistic—‘ to be benevolent, 
to practise all the virtues, to be tender of 
life, to be pitiful to suffering—to be very good, 
in short: ‘que messieurs les dieux com- 
mencent.’” But sympathizing profoundly as 
it does with the Greek mind in that apprehen- 
sion of the cruel indifference of the gods 
which runs through Greek literature, and 
which Mr. Tennyson has so admirably rendered 
in the ‘ Lotos-Eaters,’ the temper with which 
Buddhism meets that indifference is the very 
opposite of the Greek temper, as expressed 
not more clearly in the Titanic impeachments 
of Aischylus than in the lofty ethical moods of 
Epictetus, of Marcus Aurelius, and of those 
other Stoics who inculcate benevolence as 4 
means of self-culture. For the Buddhistic 
temper is precisely that with which Chris- 
tianity meets the paternal guardianship of 
benevolent God. Mr. Arnold, though he 
does not, of course—being a poet—formulate 
this doctrine, seems to understand it. But it 1s 
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—— . . . 

a pity that, in rendering Buddha’s impeach- 
ment of the gods, he was not more careful 
to avoid the influence of Mr. Tennyson and 
his marvellous way of blending music and 
colour—a way which can only be called 
Tennysonian. 

Sakya-muni—if the nature of Nirvana be 
properly understood—is the ideal man, doing 
good not from fear of punishment and not 
from hope of reward, but from love. 

For which of all the great and lesser Gods 
Have power or pity? Who hath seen them—who? 
What have they wrought to help their worshippers ? 
How hath it steaded man to pray, and pay 
Tithes of the corn and oil, to chant the charms, 
To slay the shrieking sacrifice, to rear 
The stately fane, to feed the priests, and call 
On Vishnu, Shiva, Surya, who save 
None—not the worthiest—from the griefs that teach 
Those litanies of flattery and fear 
Ascending day by day, like wasted smoke? 
This spectacle of the indifference of the 
gods is met by Buddha neither with the 
Epicurean carelessness of one mood of the 
Greek temper nor with the Stoical nescience 
of the other. For man is sacred whether the 
gods love him or no. 

It may be some of the Gods are good 
And evil some, but all in action weak ; 
Both pitiful and pitiless, and both— 
As men are—bound upon this wheel of change, 
Knowing the former and the after lives, 

The woful cry 

Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world; 
Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife. 

But it may be well to recapitulate briefly 
the story of Sakya-muni as faithfully and often 
beautifully told by Mr. Arnold in this poem. 
King Suddhédana had reason to fear that his 
gifted son Savarthasiddh, briefer Siddartha 
(the ‘“‘all-prospering ”), might, when he should 
come to encounter the spectacle of human 
misery and of the evil principle at work in 
all things, be driven to asceticism ; for the boy 
had already begun to display the nobility of 
purpose and tenderness of heart which are a 
not uncommon accompaniment of masculine 
youth, but which contact with the actual- 
ities of life intensifies in some few cases, but 
in most destroys. So the king determined 
to bring up his son in ignorance not only of 
evil in its bitterest phases, but even of old age 
and death. He confined the young prince in 
a palace of pleasure hidden away in beautiful 
gardens, whose gates were so guarded by 
soldiers that he could not, without the king’s 
knowledge, make his escape. The prince was 
furnished with a lovely princess, Yasédhara, 
for a wife, and with concubines only less 
lovely than she. Here for a time he stayed, 
steeped in every pleasure of soul and sense, 
and believing the world outside to be only 
a larger pleasure garden than his own. 

The King commanded that within those walls 

No mention should be made of death or age, 
Sorrow, or pain, or sickness. 1f one drooped 

In the lovely Court—her dark glance dim, her feet 
Faint in the dance—the guiltless criminal 

Passed forth an exile from that Paradise, 

Lest he should see and suffer at her woe. 

But one day Siddartha escaped, and was so 
heart-broken and appalled at the misery he 
saw that his taste for enjoyment was de- 
stroyed, and he determined to renounce all 
the blessings of life—to wear 

For all men’s sakes the yellow robe, 
Eating in beggar’s guise the scanty meal 
Chance-gathered from the charitable. 





My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates. 
Acting upon this resolution he stole away in 
the night from the side of Yasédhara, without 
even lingering to bless her, thinking to 
himself, 

If I wait to bless my mind will fail. 
He went out and began his wanderings 
through the forests and the towns. 

It was not, however, till his great con- 
templation beneath the Béd-hi tree that there 
“ dawned the light at last”—that there came 
the doctrine of Karma to expound the painful 
riddle of the earth, and Nirvana as a balm to 
the soul in its trouble with the hope of final 
rest. 

We have here, then, an epic according to 
the definition of Voltaire, “un poéme héroique, 
& moins qu’on ne lui trouve un nouveau titre 
proportionné a son mérite”—but an epic whose 
motif is the hero’s “ great renunciation” of the 
good things of this life. Hitherto the epic has 
been devoted rather to depicting the hero's 
skill, craft, and prowess in acquiring than in 
renouncing ; and if a character like Buddha, 
whose virtueisself-abnegation, can really become 
a good working hero of an English epic, the 
day when “‘ideas shall be stronger than swords” 
is fast approaching among the children of 
Japhet, whatsoever may be thought of us just 
now by the children of Shem and of Ham. 
Can the epic work with such a hero? The 
question is interesting, for in trying to 
answer it some light might, no doubt, be 
thrown upon a still more interesting question : 
how could a mind like Milton’s, which was 
as critical as creative, place ‘Taradise Re- 
gained’ above ‘Paradise Lost’? It might 
also throw some light upon the apparently 
unaccountable attention which Klopstock’s 
‘Messiah’ received from such intelligent 
critics as Madame de Staél and others in 
France. The question is beyond our present 
scope. But if we were to go deep enough 
into the study of the epic we should find 
that some kind of Manicheism is always 
its motive power. Without a struggle be- 
tween good and evil, and a struggle upon 
apparently equal terms, no epic can exist ; 
and we may add, in passing, that even in 

edy it is the same. For the Fate of 
the Greek tragedian is not the Necessity of 
the logician. It is a third something 
between the logician’s Necessity and the 
logician’s Free Will. Were the doom of 
(Edipus as inevitable as the laws of gravita- 
tion we should feel no interest in it. We 
expect the end, but not in the way that 
we expect a stone will fall from a tower: 
we take interest in the struggle. So in 
life: let the Turk talk as he will about Fate, 
he acts as though Allah were always ‘on 
the side of great battalions.” In every epic, 
then, the struggle is between the army of 
Ormuzd and the army of Ahriman; but, 
as the Persian satirist said, ‘“‘ Which army 
is Ormuzd’s and which Ahriman’s is luckily 
a matter of opinion among the opposing 
soldiers”; it depends, with regard to the epic, 
upon the temper of the time in which the 
epic is produced. In Homer's times, as the 
virtuous man is the strong man, the struggle 
is physical; and down to ‘Paradise Lost’ 





(inclusive) physical prowess has been the only 
motive power. In Milton’s epic God was 
on the right side; but he had to conquer 
by “great battalions,” as had done the hero 
in every previous epic. Moral force was 
powerless still. Milton saw this, and saw 
the anomaly of it in an “age of ideas” (or 
rather his friend Elwood seems to have seen 
it for him), and ‘ Paradise Regained’ was the 
result. Milton was quite critic enough to 
know that the “new epic,” which ever since 
the time of Homer had been the quest, could 
hardly be “ adequate” to modern times with- 
out a change of motive power. The “ virtue” 
of the hero must be something more than 
strength of arm: his battalions must be 
battalions of ideas. Klopstock, who wished 
to be an improved Milton, perceived the same 
thing. 

But neither Milton nor Klopstock got so 
far as Karma, which Mr. Arnold’s Indian 
Buddhist thus defines :— 

The Karma—all that total of a soul 

Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The “self” it wove—with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the woof invisible of acts— 

The outcome of him on the universe. 

But it is not merely on account of its subject 
that this poem deserves attention ; it is full of 
poetical merit, and its descriptions are often 
exceedingly beautiful. Here is a lovely de- 
scription of the morning sights and sounds that 
greeted Prince Siddartha on his first journey 
into the outer world :— 

So they rode 
Into a land of wells and gardens, where, 
All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 
Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke 
Dragging the ploughs; the fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth dark waves back from the plough ; who drove 
Planted both feet upon the leaping share 
To make the furrow deep; among the palms 
The tinkle of the rippling water rang, 
And where it ran the glad earth ’broidered it, 
With balsams and the spears of lemon-grass. 
Elsewhere were sowers who went forth to sow; 
And all the jungle laughed with nesting-songs, 
And all the thickets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things 
Pleased at the spring-time. In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green forge 
Toiled the loud coppersmith ; bee-eaters hawked 
Chasing the purple butterflies ; beneath, 
Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked and picked, 
The nine brown sisters chattered in the thorn, 
The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 
The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 
The kites sailed circles in the golden air; 
About the painted temple peacocks flew, 
The blue doves cooed from every well, far off 
The village drums beat for some marriage-feast ; 
All things spoke peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. . 

The structural influence of Mr. Tennyson’s 
sequences upon every writer of blank verse 
is unavoidable; but sometimes his influence 
upon Mr. Arnold is more than that of mere 
structure. Here is a landscape from ‘The 
Gardener's Daughter’ shifted to a warmer 
climate :— 

Southward a growth of tamarind trees and sil, 

Thick set with pale sky-coloured ganthi flowers, 

Shut out the world, save if the city’s hum 

Came on the wind no harsher than when bees 

Hum out of sight in thickets. 

And those poets whocannot escape the influence 
of Mr. Tennyson are mostly enthralled still 
more by Keats, who enthralled him ; and it 
is no wonder if now and then we see Keats 
between Mr. Arnold’s lines. In describing 
Madeline asleep Keats says,— 


As though a rose should shut and be a bud again ; 
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and thus takes away all the originality from 
Mr. Arnold’s 
A girlish rose with shut leaves, waiting dawn 
To open and make daylight beautiful. 

In the rhymed verse of the volume Mr. 
Arnold is not happy. Rhyme - music, like 
everything beautiful, isthe result, not of caprice, 
but of law. In pointing out his metrical short- 
comings we touch upon the question, Can 
the decasyllabic stanza of four lines be pro- 
perly written with only two rhymes? The 
long string of quatrains in bk. viii. are in the 
same stanza as Mr. Tennyson’s ‘Dream of 
Fair Women,’ with this important difference, 
however, that the first and third lines do not 
rhyme. This in the stanza of ten syllables 
is a defect even where the four lines are of 
equal length, but where in a stanza there is 
the ‘‘fall” resulting from a three - foot line 
after three lines of five feet, the rhymeless 
lines are intolerable. With octosyllabic lines 
the case no doubt is different; if the other 
great elements of rhymed music—those espe- 
cially of alliteration and pause—are attended 
to, as is the case in Coleridge’s ‘ Love,’ be- 
ginning, 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

where the music is so perfect that Rogers 
declared he read the poem through without 
perceiving the loss of the rhyme. But 
Coleridge’s success here, as in ‘ Christabel,’ 
has misled many a rash versifier. Not 
even Coleridge could have produced the effect 
with the decasyllabic stanza. The rhyme- 
pause after five feet is so much stronger 
than the rhyme pause after four feet that the 
melting of line into line, which is the great 
feature and charm of octosyllabic metres, is no 
longer possible ; and the result is that the ear, 
demanding a rhyme at the end of every line 
so strongly marked by rhyme-pause as is a 
decasyllabic line, is perpetually teased and 
dissatisfied, even where the fourth line is 
not shortened, but answers in length to 
its fellow. But the fourth line, when it 
is truncated in any stanza, is truncated for 
the express purpose of getting the “fall” at 
the end as a contrast to the rhyming of the 
full lines that have gone before, a point beau- 
tifully exemplified in ‘ Dolores.’ Obviously, 
therefore, when no rhyming of full lines has 
gone before, the stanza appears to be less knit 
together by rhyme than the actually rhymeless 
stanzas of Collins. That in writing them 
Mr. Arnold has himself lost all sense of rhyme 
is obvious from his sometimes forgetting to 
rhyme his lines at all, ¢.g., 
Sweet is fond Love, but funeral-flames must kiss 

The breasts which pillow and the lips which cling ; 
Gallant is warlike Might, but vultures pick 

The joints of chiefs and Kings. 
He will not, of course, pretend that “cling” 
rhymes to “ kings.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Two Miss Flemings. By the Author of 
‘ Rare Pale Margaret.’ 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Won by Waiting. By Edna Lyall. (Whit- 
tingham «& Co.) 
The Ambassador Extraordinary. 3 vols. 


(Bentley & Son.) 
Two Mothers. By J.M. Joy. (Bell & Sons.) 
‘THE Two Miss FLEMinGs,’ though a sombre 
story, is the work of one who knows the world 








and can write. The warm-hearted half- 
Italian maiden, who, between pique and pity, 
matches herself with a man she does not care 


‘for, is a clever picture, though why, in this 


short life, people should make even their pic- 
tures gloomy surpasses one’s conjectures. How- 
ever, Cassandra is punished for her impatience 
by the return too late of the man who long 
ago had pledged himself to her ; and we leave 
her on the threshold of a long life of loveless 
matrimony. Thecompanion portrait of Dorothy, 
her cousin, the pale, dejected victim of a bully- 
ing father and an impetuous lover, is not so 
artistic ; one can hardly imagine a girl quite 
so spiritless, though the régime of the squire 
is crushing enough. He is an exceptional 
Tartar, but one cannot help thinking he must 
be partly drawn from life. That, indeed, is 
the impression conveyed by most of the cha- 
racters, and is, perhaps, the best one that a 
book can make, except that of a turn for the 
selection of types which may bear idealizing. 
The present group of lifelike figures are but 
commonplace ; their interest is derived more 
from the minuteness than the breadth of their 
treatment ; to have succeeded in both would 
have been too much for most writers—for all, 
perhaps, in the present day. Yet the reader 
cannot but feel an interest in Cassandra and 
those that surround her, from Sacheverel 
West to Jacintha the imperturbable, and the 
interest is not marred by literary defects. 

‘Won by Waiting’ is the story of a French 
girl, orphaned in the German war, and received 
by an austere English uncle, a dean and a 
“don,” into an unsympathetic English house- 
hold. In spite of her demonstrative French 
ways, she overcomes the prejudice of her 
cousins, making the most complete conquest 
of the sage Cornelia, the eldest and the bluest, 
and the most unlike herself. It is a blameless 
story, with its little moral lessons interspersed. 
The style is a little disjointed and confused, 
partly from a chronic derangement of stops. 

‘The Ambassador Extraordinary’ is one of 
the longest and dreariest of modern novels. 
It seemed at first as if the book might be 
amusing, considered as a parody ; but it is too 
diffuse, and the parody has been done once for 
all in ‘Strapmore.’ The author in a short 
preface calls his story “ unambitious,” and its 
object appears to be to illuminate his fervent 
hope that “ If there be anything of ours, in 
this incomprehensible wild World, against 
which .... ‘the Gates of Hell’ shall never 
be permitted to prevail, ... . it is the Blessed 
Quality of Human Love.” For this purpose 
or for some other, a vast crowd of characters 
are introduced, of every grade of society, from 
princes downwards. The author may have had 
opportunities of studying the world in general, 
but he seems not to have succeeded in observing 
more than the surface. The mere representa- 
tion of the obvious manners and actions of 
people, even if the author achieved so much, 
would not be character-drawing. This book 
shows nothing whatever of nature even in its 
facts. It is a dismal task to have to write of a 
work which is one large fault, but after all it 
is far more dismal to read it. 

The story of ‘Two Mothers’ is laid in the 
days of the French Revolution, and the action 
is carried on at Avignon in 1791. Citoyenne 


Fleuriant, the mistress of a late Vicomte de 
Louvette, on the death of her lover vows 
vengeance against his wife and her infant son. 





She believes she has induced the foster-nurse 
of her rival’s child to substitute for the legiti- 
mate son the offspring of the mistress, ang 
under that belief avails herself of her infly- 
ence in the counsels of the “Brigands of 
Avignon” to hunt her own child to the brink 
of the grave. ‘There is a good deal of power 
in the portraiture of this wild woman. The 
revenge she has lived for being denied her 
at last, she perishes at the door of her son's 
dungeon, in the endeavour to save him from 
murderers whom he has, by the irony of fate, 
escaped through a quite different agency. The 
strength of the story is in its incidents, though 
some of the characters might have been suc- 
cessful had their outlines been filled in. Vigot 
is perhaps one of the most lifelike, a moderate 
man who swims with the stream, and finds 
consolation under the Empire, when he is 
employed in arranging the artistic spoils 
collected in the Louvre. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Mary’s Holiday Task. By Georgina M. Moore. 
(Marlborough & Co.) 

Victoria-Bess ; or, the Ups and Downs of a Doll's 
Life. By Brenda. (Shaw & Co.) 

The Good-natured Bear, dc. By R. Hengist 
Horne. (Strahan & Co.) 

The Girl’s Own Toymaker and Book of Recrea- 
tion. By E. Landells and his Daughter, 
Alice Landells. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Basil Grey; or, Tried and True. By the Rev. 
W. J. Bettison, (Shaw & Co.) 

Needlework; Schedule III. Exemplified and 
Illustrated. By E. A. Curtis. (Griffith & 
Farran. ) 

The Eskdale Herd-boy. 
(Same publishers. ) 

The Scottish Orphans. 
lishers. ) 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master. 
publishers. ) 

Memwir of Bob, the Spotted Terrier. 
lishers. ) 

Mrs. Leicester’s School. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. (Same publishers. ) 

The History of the Robins. 
(Same publishers. ) 

The Adventures of the Bodley Family. By the 
Author of ‘Dream Children.’ Llustrated. 
(Barrett. ) 

‘Mary’s Hourpay Task’ is a pretty story, and 

Mary is really a charming as well as a good little 

girl, in spite of the frontispiece, which maligns 

her appearance to a degree that might deter any 
reader from wishing to make her acquaintance. 

Victoria-Bess was a lovely and magnificently 
dressed doll, the pride and glory of Mr. Cremer’s 
shop-window one Christmas time some years 
ago. She was purchased for a spoiled child, and 
received her names after Her Majesty and the 
doating grandmamma who bestowed the costly 
gift of Victoria-Bess and her splendid wardrobe. 
The story is interesting, and the ending pathetic. 
It may suggest to happy children who have 
plenty of toys a kindly thought for those who 
are ill and suffering without any pretty things 
to cheer them. 

‘The Good-natured Bear,’ by the author of 
‘Orion,’ is one of the series of Strahan’s ‘‘ Books 
for the People.” The fun is somewhat lumber- 
ing, and therefore, it may be said, in keeping 
with the gambols of a bear; but the bear 1s 
not a real bear, and that Mr. R. H. Horne 
could evolve such a probable account of a 
young bear’s actual life and experience can 
only be explained by the fact that he is a 
poet, and therefore commands special sources 
of knowledge and inspiration. The description 
of how the young bear learned to walk, and 
his early life in the forest, is droll, and the 
account of the papa bear is delightful ; but the 


By Lady Stoddart. 
(Same author and pub- 
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dénotment of the story is less to our 
The second story, entitled ‘ The Ill-used 
Giant,’ is a sort of pantomime extravaganza, 
ofered as an apology for the wicked ogre in 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’ The prejudice against 
him is, however, rooted in the tradition of more 
than seven ages, and it would be sanguine to 
expect that the judgment will ever be reversed. 
‘The Girls Own Toymaker’ seems to us a 
collection of inscrutable mysteries, as difficult to 
put into practice as any of the directions for 
“modern magic.” If girls are nice fingered and 

deft in the use of their hands, all these instruc- 
ions may be followed to advantage ; but begin- 
ners must expect to be bunglers, and only 
Patience and Perseverance—the two fairies that 
never fail to help their protégés in the time of 
need—can see them through the puzzles and 
jificulties here set before the aspirant. The 
exactness required will be valuable when 
attained ; the exercise of ingenuity has a plea- 
sure of its own, but only practice can give 
efficient results. 

‘Basil Grey’ is a story intended for young 
boys, though readers of any age will find 
pleasure in reading about the holiday pranks 
and experiences of those two good cousins, 
Basil and Dick. The lessons inculcated are 
excellent, and they do not in the least interfere 
with the interest of the story—indeed, they add 
to it, which is saying a great deal for the 
“moral i 

‘Needlework, Schedule ITI.’ Plain needlework 
isalmost a lost art ; the difficulty of finding ‘‘a 
sewing woman” who will come out to patch and 
tomend for eighteenpence a day is insuperable. 
Now that a certain amount of skill is exacted in 
Government schools perhaps the lost may be 
fond. The diagrams and directions in this 
‘Schedule III.’ are elaborate, and sound as if 
they would be difficult to follow; still ‘‘ plain 
sewing” has had to be done ever since under- 
clothing became a necessity to civilized exist- 
ence, and, easy or difficult, every woman ought 
to be an adept in it. 

‘The Eskdale Herd-boy’ is a reprint of Lady 
Stoddart’s very interesting story, and this is the 
first time it has appeared with the real name of 
theauthoress. The style is somewhat formal and 
old-fashioned, but the story of humble Scotch 
life is so attractive that this is scarcely felt to be 
adrawback. ‘The Eskdale Herd-boy ’ deserves 
its place in the ‘‘ Favourite Library.” 

‘The Scottish Orphans,’ a tale of the rebellion 
of 1745, also by Lady Stoddart, forms another 
volume of the same series. 

‘Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master’ is 
an old friend, and has delighted many generations 
of children, now old and grey-headed if they 
sill survive. The style is old-fashioned, but 
that will scarcely obscure the interest felt in 
the good dog’s sufferings and adventures. 

‘Bob, the Spotted Terrier,’ is very clever, and 
has enjoyed a high reputation for its interest 
and humour; but there is a fashion in all 
things, and the moralizing reflections of Bob are 
to artificial for the present taste. Still the work 
has undeniable merits, which have procured for 
itaplace in the ‘* Favourite Library,” and young 
readers are adepts in the art of skipping what- 
ever encumbers the main interest. 

‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ full of quaint and 
tender interest, is a prize for young or old, and 
we are very glad it is reprinted and not likely 
again to pass out of sight. 

‘The History of the Robins’ used to be the 
delight of our own childhood, but on reading it 
in the maturity of years the moral discourses of 
the parent birds provoked a laugh instead of the 
respectful attention with which they used to be 
received. The preaching both of the birds and 
the human characters is constant and diffuse, and 
the story is only a peg on which to hang a course 
of moral ethics ; nevertheless, and in spite of all 
the didactic and instructive observations and 
digressions, ‘The History of the Robins’ will 


grand 
taste. 





always keep its place as a favourite story in the 
‘¢ Favourite Library.” 

‘The Adventures of the Bodley Family’ is a 
collection of little incidents of a domestic and 
rather ‘‘goody” kind, with plenty of such 
details as older children like, and little touches 
of local colouring such as give a substantial ap- 
pearance to the whole. Most of it is acceptable 
and harmless. The illustrations are very poor. 








THEOLOGICAL DOOKS. 

Mr. W. H. Lowe's (of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge) book, The Fragment of Talmud Babli 
Pesachim of the Ninth or Tenth Century in the 
University Library, Cambridge, edited with notes 
and an autotype fac-simile, is, like all his writings, 
full of learning. On a fragment of two consecu- 
tive sheets of parchment, containing a small por- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud of Pesahim, the 
author produces not less than one hundred pages 
in quarto, which is more than any Rabbi has ever 
done. In these pages Oriental philologists (for 
Mr. Lowe compares the Talmudic idiom not only 
with cognate Semitic dialects, but also with San- 
scrit, Zend, and Bactrian) as well as students of 
the New Testament will frequently find useful 
hints, which, as there is no index, will be lost 
on the ordinary reader. A great number of the 
notes have no connexion whatever with the text 
of the Cambridge fragment, and it seems to us 
that Mr. Lowe has made this text a mere pretext 
for hisnotes. Who, for instance, would ever guess 
that Mr. Lowe has explained the word papavada 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22) by Muhram attah, “Thou art ac- 
cursed,” in his essay on ‘Twelve Odes of Hafiz,’ &. ? 
The editor is certainly too sanguine in assign- 
ing the Cambridge fragment to a period not 
later than the ninth or tenth century. None 
of the seven considerations from which he infers 
this age is conclusive. It is impossible here to 
refute all his arguments. Let us only mention 
that the twelfth century MS. of the first part of 
the Babylonian Talmud, to be found in the Bod- 
leian Library (see Rabbi N. Rabinovicz’s ‘ Varise 
Lectiones,’ &c.), has, like the Cambridge fragment, 
“the whole Perek of the Mishnah at the head of 
the corresponding @’mara.” The chapter contain- 
ing the names of the chapters of the Mishnah 
and the order of their arrangement in each of the 
two Talmudim will prove very useful, even to 
advanced students of the Talmud. Too much 
space is given to the “bibliographical and bio- 
graphical notices,” which can be gathered from 
special works on that subject. It seems to us 
illogical that Mr. Lowe should explain the abbre- 
viations of names and titles used in later com- 
mentators on the Talmud, and finish his book 


with the following abbreviated formula w/w’ 
without adding the solution of it. It is certain 
that most readers will be puzzled by it. The 
anachronism of Kahira—Cairo in the eighth cen- 
tury, upon which Mr. Lowe comments, has been 
disposed of in the last volume of the Isr. Letter- 
bode, where the right reading of the place is given 
as Kayara, probably identical with Alkayar, in 
Mesopotamia. 

Messrs. Pickering send us an edition of The 
Manuscript Irish Missal at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, prepared by Mr. F. E. Warren, Fellow 
of St. John’s, Oxford. This valuable manuscript 
has been preserved in the Corpus library for 
two or three centuries, possibly since the foundation 
of the college in the beginning of Henry VIII.’s 
reign. Originally it seems to have belonged to a 
monastery, and was probably written about the 
year 1200. The care and ability with which 
the missal has been edited by Mr. Warren 
deserve the highest praise. We take for granted 
that the text is correctly given, as we have had 
no opportunity of examining the manuscript. There 
are three other Irish missals at present known to 
be extant: the Drummond, the Rosslyn, and the 
famous Stowe MS. To begin with, the editor has 
given a very complete collation of the canon of the 
mass in all these with the Corpus MS. and with 
the Sarum use as printed in the sixteenth century, 





in parallel columns. This is followed by an intro- 
duction of about fifty pages, describing the manu- 
script, its peculiarities, rubrics, and contents, and 
ending with an inquiry into its probable date and 
an account of so much of its history as is known. 
The missal itself fills the rest of the book. We 
are quite of opinion with Mr. Warren that the 
manuscript might be called a sacramentary as 
correctly as a missal, for it contains several occa- 
sional offices as well as the service for mass. 
Judging from the editor’s detailed description, 
we are disposed to think that the MS. is 
imperfect at the beginning, which at one time 
contained (as would, we believe, be of necessity) 
the ordinary of the mass. If the whole office for 
the year was in the manuscript at first, the thick- 
ness would not have been materially increased by 
the addition of the masses for the remaining 
portion of the year, though, of course, this would 
involve much more serious imperfections. Again, 
it seems probable that it is one out of two volumes; 
the other, of which no trace is supposed to exist, 
would have contained the occasional services 
written over again, with the masses for the second 
half of the year. These are suggestions not thrown 
out by the editor, but we would offer them for his 
consideration. As we have already said, we write 
not having seen the manuscript. Four fac-simile 
leaves are added to show the style and condition 
of the original, and, in short, Mr. Warren has 
spared no trouble in his desire to give a sufficient 
edition of this important missal. 

Prof. Louth, of Munich, has just brought out 
a curious book, the contents of which will greatly 
interest Biblical scholars, with the title of Moses— 
’Hosarsyphos Salihus Levites—Aharon frater 
Ziphorah—Debariah conjux Miriam— Bellet soror 
Elishebat—Elizebat Fratria. Those names the 
professor finds on a monument discovered in Lower 
Egypt by Mariette-Bey, and which Dr. Louth be- 
lieves to have been “ Per ipsum Mosen abhinc annos 
mMMcp dedicatum.” Whether this hieroglyphical 
inscription is read and explained rightly we shall 
no doubt know shortly from specialists. For the 
present we can only express our regret that the pro- 
fessor published his book in an autographed form 
and has not printed it. However, that might be 
excused from an economical point of view, but 
why is it composed in Latin ? 

Dr. L. Herzfeld has printed, at Brunswick, a 
Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Alterthums 
aus den Quellen erforscht wnd zusammengestellt. 
The history of commerce of old times, when there 
were no Boards of Trade with regular records, is 
not an easy task to write. The difficulty is still 
greater when we have to deal with a nation 
like the Jews, whose geography and history are 
almost inseparably connected with their religion, 
and take only a secondary place in_ their 
literature. This is the case with the Biblical 
books, with Josephus and Philo, and much 
more with the Talmudical literature. As to the 
Bible and Josephus, there are on the subject 
smaller or larger articles in the dictionaries of the 
Bible, and scattered notes in some histories of the 
people of Israel. Of monographs we know only 
Tychsen’s ‘De Commerciis et Navigationibus 
Hebrxorum ante Exil. Babylonicum.’ What the 
Talmudical books contain on it can now be learned 
for the first time from Dr. Herzfeld’s book. 
There ia no need to say that the author has searched 
in all the corners of that vast and confused litera- 
ture known as the Talmud and the Midrash in 
order to be as complete as possible. The writer 
of ‘The History of Israel from the Second 'emple 
to Simeon the Maccabee,’ which abounds in 
learning and is a model of accuracy, does not want 
testimonials. But what we wish to mention is 
that for the Biblical documents he is also more 
complete than any of the above-mentioned articles. 
He gives us a complete picture of the Israelitic 
trade, based upon those documents, whilst we find 
in dictionaries only detached notes and hiats. In 
one word his method is excellent, and his exposition 
remarkably clear, the latter a merit not yet general 
with the German professors. The book is divided 
into three parts—1, from the earliest period of 
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Jewish commerce to the time of the Ptolemies ; | 
2, from about 230 B.c. to the later Talmudical 
period ; 3, the activity in trade of the Jews outside 
Palestine till about1004.p. During thefirst period 
commerce was stimulated chiefly by the luxury which 
existed under the kings, especially under Solomon, 
of whom it is said that he sent out ships to Ophir 
in search of gold. We draw the attention of 
readers to the learned excursus on the situation 
of Ophir, which Dr. Herzfeld places in South 
Arabia, connecting therewith the acquaintance 
of the Queen of Sheba with Solomon’s fame. 
Zebulun probably carried on a maritime trade, 
which is meant by the words (Deut. xxxiii, 18) 
“Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out,” and most 
likely in glass, to which the words, v. 19, “ trea- 
sures hid in sand,” allude. The caravan roads 
through Palestine give an idea of the importance 
of commerce in that country, a full description 
of which is to be found in the author's book. In 
a note we find a plausible conjecture for the ex- 
pression ‘“anshe Hattarim” (1 Kings x. 15; 
* merchantmen” in the English version), which 
Dr. Herzfeld renders by ‘‘men of the caravans,” 
and with which he combines “ derekh Haatharim” 
(Numbers xxi. 1; “the way of the spies” in the 
English version), translating “the way of the 
caravans.” The law on weights and measures and 
many similar ones remind us of a minor legislation 
for trade. In the Diaspora the Jews were obliged 
for the support of life to take to commerce, since 
they could not rely upon agricultural products. 
Here the author discusses the geographical names 
which Joel, Isaiah, Obadiah, and other prophets 
mention. During the Persian domination trade 
was certainly not flourishing, probably through 
Ezra’s prohibition against forming relations with 
the heathen. For the second period we find in 
the first book of the Maccabees that the country 
people gathered once a month in the towns, pro- 
bably for marketing ; the Talmud also mentions 
that people came regularly on Mondays and 
Fridays to Jerusalem for religious purposes, but 
no doubt, as Dr. Herzfeld says, this was an occa- 
sion for the introduction of regular market days. 
Simeon the Maccabee took Jaffa in order to have 
a port for trade. On the tomb monument of the 
Maccabees there were ships engraved, and on the 
money of the time we find an anchor, which cer- 
tainly indicates trade by sea, From the chapters of 
Dr. Herzfeld’s book, which supply a detailed enu- 
meration of the natural and industrial products of 
Palestine and of the exportation of many of them, 
of the names of various commercial establishments, 
an account of the moneys, weights and measures, 
markets and prices, and the commercial geography 
extracted from the Talmud and Greek writers, the 
reader will be able to form an opinion of the import- 
ance of trade amongst the Jews of that period. 
For the third part the reader obtains scanty in- 
formation from Jewish sources, Classical litera- 
ture, however, furnishes many data, of which Dr. 
Herzfeld makes good use. Besides the history of 
trade—the chief object of the book—there are in 
notes and excursuses valuable contributions to 
the geography, numismatics, and political economy 
of antiquity, as far as these bear upon Jewish 
history. We regret that the author has not given 
us an alphabetical index to his important book. 
In an English translation, which would be most 
desirable for the use of Biblical scholars as well 
as for students of the history of commerce and 
political economy, this gap might be easily filled 
up. It is to be hoped that Dr. Herzfeld, although 
advanced in age, may be able to continue the 
history of Jewish trade at least during the 
Middle Ages, if not to the end of the last cen- 
tury, when a Jew was, thanks to the French 
Revolution, finally acknowledged as a member of 
society. 

M. Anatole Alés’s (of Paris) book, Description 
des Livres de Liturgie imprimés aux XV® et 
XVI? Sitcles faisant Partie de la Bibliotheque de 





S.A.R. Mgr. Charles-Louis de Bourbon, Comte de 
Villafranca (Paris, 1878), is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the bibliography of liturgical books. | 
Unfortunately the work is privately printed (150 | 


copies only), and therefore almost inaccessible to 
the public at large. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Bentiey sends a translation from the 
Swedish, by Mr. George F. Apgeorge, of the life 
of Charles XII., by King Oscar. The present 
king of Sweden is not the only literary 
monarch of our time, but he is, perhaps, the only 
one whose writings would have attracted much 
notice had he not been a king. His name, indeed, 
would have to be mentioned among those of the 
six or seven best living Swedish poets if it were 
the most obscure by birth in his dominions. His 
prose is not so remarkable as his verse, which 
possesses striking merit, but it is graceful and 
harmonious. The slight study which Mr. Apgeorge 
here presents to us in an English dress was 
originally read by King Oscar IL, then Duke of 
Oestergotland, as an address on the lst of Decem- 
ber, 1868, the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Charles XII. The thoughts 
are rhetorical in character, but expressed in lan- 
guage which is bright, incisive and sensible ; the 
author unconsciously takes the standpoint of a 
poet, and throws some fine light on the psychologi- 
cal side of his theme, while finding little to say 
that is original of a strictly historical kind. The 
exceptional position of the writer gives his study, 
it must be confessed, a special interest, and this 
little book will be read with pleasure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Ramsay has compiled, and 
Messrs. Blackwood publish, a history of the long 
and successful career of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. The Society, which 
originally endeavoured to encourage Gaelic litera- 
ture and music, has long ceased to be anything 
more than an agricultural society ; but Mr. Ramsay 
has told the story of shows*and prize oxen as well 
as such a subject allows. 


Mr. WickstTExp has finished his translation of 
The Bible for Young People, a work by Prof. Oort, 
of Leyden, and Dr. Hooykaas, of Rotterdam. In 
spite of its title, it is an elaborate treatise, filling 
six velumes, and its views are those of the Dutch 
critical school. Messrs. Williams & Norgate pub- 
lish it. 

Mr. W. Paterson, of Edinburgh, sends us an 
edition, in three volumes, of The Poetical Works 
of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount. It is plea- 
sant and satisfactory to possess at last an authori- 
tative edition of the works of this poet. That 
such a work was in contemplation, and that 
the task of editing it had been entrusted to David 
Laing, had long been known, and the edition had 
been expected with something like impatience by 
that limited section of the public to which books 
of this class appeal. Laing did not live to com- 
plete his labours. The only portion of it entrusted 
to another hand consists, however, of the glossary, 
which has been prepared by Mr. John Small, 
M.A., who has already rendered a similar service 
to readers of Gawin Douglas. In the bibliograph- 
ical information concerning Lyndsay, which forms 
an appendix to the third volume, the principal 
value of this edition consists. The text has, how- 
ever, been revised with care and intelligence worthy 
of one of the shrewdest and most competent of 
Scottish antiquaries, and notes, including the best 
of those of Chalmers, have been supplied at the 
close of the principal poems. Some ably executed 
fac-similes illustrate the volumes. The whole, 
indeed, fulfils its promise, and, besides taking 
rank as a handsome library edition of Lyndsay, 
renders needless, unless new discoveries should be 
made, further labours in the same field. The 
edition is limited to 485 numbered copies. 

Messrs. Gotpinc & Lawrence have sent us 
the first part of The Visitations of Cornwall, edited 
by Col. Vivian. We must at present content our- 
selves with this acknowledgment, and reserve 
comment on this elaborate work till its com- 


| pletion. 


Mr. Srayrorp has reprinted a work by Sir 
S. Wilson, Salmon at the Anttpodes, being an 





. : . aera 
accountof the interesting experiment of in : 
salmon into Australian rivers. It has been alread 
printed at Melbourne—Two of Mr, Wale 
White's pleasant narratives of travel, A Londong’, 
Walk to the Land's End and A Month in Yor. 
shire, have appeared in new editions, Mesgy 
Chapman & Hall are the publishers. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have reprinteg 
Mr. J. S. C. Abbott’s Life of Washington. The 
book is not worth much, but it will do English 
readers good to read an account of matters which 
does not represent that Providence is always on 
the side of the British. 

We have on our table that excellent work of 
reference The India List, published by Messy, 
W. H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. Jack, of Edinburgh, may be congratulated on 
having produced in the Globe Encyclopedia a work 
of reference well suited for popular use. The work 
only fills six volumes, and contains a large amount 
of useful information given in a concise form. [p 
short, it may fairly claim to be the best of the 
cheaper encyclopedias. It is a pity that the names 
of living persons were not excluded, but they 
seem to be thought indispensable in popular books 
of reference. The way the work has been com- 
piled reflects credit on the editor, Dr. Ross, who 
has had the assistance of some competent con- 
tributors. 

A most excellent Report has been issued by the 
librarian of the New York State Library at 
Albany. He points out clearly the aims of sucha 
library, and shows that they ought to be steadily 
kept in view or an adequate coliection is not to be 
hoped for. 


WE have on our table several numbers of an 
exceedingly good journal, The Magazine of 
American History. It is highly creditable to the 
editor, Mr. J. A. Stevens, and the publishers, 
Messrs. Barnes & Co., of New York.—Mr. Ley- 
poldt’s Index Medicus, a highly valuable index of 
current medical literature, has reached its sixth 
number. 

Messrs. Rovut.epGE send us a clear and intel- 
ligible treatise on whist called The Art of Prac- 
tical Whist, by Col. Drayson. 

A PUBLISHER at Groningen sends us the first 
four parts of a Paedagogische Bibliotheek, edited 
by M. J. Versluys. The titles explain the nature 
of these volumes : “Taine en Darwin over het 
Waarnemen van Kinderen”; ‘J. Locke, Ge- 
dachten! over Opvoeding”; ‘‘ Fénélon over de 
Opvoeding van Meisjes”; “ Bain over de Studie 
der Talen.” 

Dr. W. Heyp, the Keeper of the Royal Library 
at Stuttgart, has long been known by his researches 
into the history of trade between Europe and 
the East in the Middle Ages, and his articles in 
the Tiibinger Zeitschrift were translated into 
Italian some twelve years ago, and published under 
the title of ‘ Le Colonie Commerciali degli Italiani 
in Oriente nel Medio Evo.’ This valuable pub- 
lication has been deservedly successful. Dr. Heyd 
has now commenced a very learned and elaborate 
Geschichte des Levanthandels im Mittelalter, which 
promises to be, when finished, the standard treatise 
on the subject, and indispensable to students of 
Byzantine history.—The few who care about the 
Eastern Empire will also welcome the conclusion, 
which Messrs. Dulau send us, of the edition of the 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena begun by Schopen, 
and now finished by his pupil Reifferscheid. 
Schopen’s promised notes were, it appears, never 
written. Reifferscheid has produced a better text 
of the books contained in this second volume than 
that of books i. to ix., which Schopen edited, as 
he has collated the Florentine MS., which is the 
best authority. 


WE have on our table Le Patrivtisme, by Pierre 
Lacombe (Hachette),—Essais de Critique Reli- 
gieuse, by Jules Soury (Paris, Leroux),—La:ttes 
des Pewples Léchites contre les Ouraliens, 2 vols. 
(Paris, Librairie du Luxembourg),—Om Ponce- 
lets Betydning for Geometrien, by E. Holst 
(Christiania, Brogger),—De Glossariis et Com- 
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iis Bxegeticis, by S. Berger (Paris, Fisch- 
pacher),—and Die Erfiillung des Christenthums, 
by W. Jordan (Frankfort, Jordan). Also the 
following Pamphlets: The Metropolis Water 
Supply and Sewer Questions Answered, by G. P. 
Pond (Pond),—The Caves of South Devon and 
their Teachings, by J. E. Howard (Bogue),— 
“(Condition of Malta,” by S. Plimsoll, M.P. 
(Kelly),—On the Thickness of the Antarctic Ice, 
by James Croll (The Author),—The Education 
of the Deaf on the * German” System, by A. A. 
Kinsey ‘Allen),— Our Banking System, by a 
Banker (Wilson),—National Banking, by M. L. 
Scudder (New York, Putnam),—Honest Money 
and Labour, by the Hon. C. Schurz (New York, 
Putnam), — Hindrances to Prosperity, by S. 
Sterne (New York, Putnam),—On the Commer- 
cial Depression, by S. Smith (Liverpool, Marples), 
—How We bury our Dead and How the Dead 
should be Buried, by S. P. Day (Hodges),—A 
Ramble in Thought and a Dramatic Poem, by 
F. L. Carver (Curtice), — Recent Letters and 
Speeches, by T. Brassey, M.P. (Longmans),—A 
Proposal for a Reform in the Federal Executive, 
by G. M. Tibbits (Ridgway),—and Glances at 
the Forests of Northern Europe, by Rev. J. C. 
Brown (Rider). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools, Acts of the Apostles, i.-xiv., 
with Introduction by J. R. Lumby, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

law's (Rev. H.) Song of Solomor arranged for Sunday Read- 
ing, 12mo 2/6 cl. 

Miracle No Mystery, or the Old Testament Miracles con- 
sidered in their Evidential Character by an English 
Presbyter, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Rainsford’s (Rev. M.) Lectures on Romans vii., 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Law. 
Cavanagh’s (C.) The Law of Money Securities, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Child's Hymnal, edited by Rev. C. Rogers, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Vine's (J. R. S.) English Municipal Institutions, their Growth 

and Development, 1835-1879, roy. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Geography. 

Baedeker's (K.) Norway and Sweden Handbook for Travellers, 
12mo. 9/ cl. 

Sctence. 

Buckton's (C. M.) Town and Window Gardening, large edition, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Clarke's (C.) Great Heart and his Little Friends Trixie and 
Dot, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hope’s (M.) The Prodigal Daughter, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Melville's (G. J. W.) Riding Recollections, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ou Trip to Blunderland, by Jean Jambon, illustrated, 
cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 bds. 

Under Two Fiags, by Ouida, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Wingate’s (D.) Lily Neil, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ‘DON QUIXOTE’ 

Mr. Extiot Browne’s note with reference to 
adated title-page to Shelton’s first part sets the 
question at rest as to the fact of its existence; 
still it is not a little curious that so many copies 
otherwise in good condition lack this leaf, while 
all the copies of the second have the 1620 title 
perfect. Mr. Browne is not only fortunate in the 
possession of so perfect a copy, but also in having 
seen others. Could there have been more impres- 
sions than one of the first part between 1612 and 
1620? I do not think that Calderon’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ has ever been printed; it should have 
appeared as promised by Vera Tassis in the tenth 
part of the collected works, but that part appears 
never to have been issued: see ‘ Barrera Catalogo 
Bibliogrdfico y Biogrdfico del Teatro Antiguo 
Espafiol,’ p. 55. 

_ Calderon includes ‘Don Quijote de la Mancha’ 
in the list of his “ comedias sueltas” sent to the 
Duke of Veragua a few months prior to his death 
in 1681; but as he was only born in 1601, the 
allusion in Beaumont and Fletcher cannot be to 
this. There are several ‘Don Quixotes’ noted in 
Barrera, but all of a later date than 1612. You 
may be correct in asserting that the original of 
Avellaneda will not bear translation into English. 
Thave only just now commenced a careful exami- 
nation of the 1732 edition of Madrid, which is 
said to follow verbatim the Tarragona of 1614 ; 
and comparing the early chapters with the trans- 
lations of Baker, 1745, and Yardley, 1784, it is 





clear that both are from the French without refer- 
ence to the original, On p. 10 Avellaneda writes 
thus (the Don is alluding to his correspondence 
with Dulcinea): “ Yo le escribo mas largas arengas, 
que las que Catalina hizo al se-ado de Roma” (I 
have writtex longer harangue than those which 
Catiline delivered before the Senate of Rome). 
Both Baker and Yardley translate the sentence 
thus: “I have made speeches to her longer than 
Saint Catherine to the Senate of Rome.” It will 
be curious to note if the blunder is Le Sage’s or 
that of Baker and Yardley. In the introduction to 
the reprint, Madrid, 1732, the following occurs :— 

“There exists one which they call a translation 
of this ‘Quixote’ in French, printed at Paris in 
1704, also in Holland and in England ; this is 
very far from being a translation, as chapters are 
omitted, transposed, others added not in the 
original, and long episodes introduced; these 
giving clear evidence that this so-called translator 
did not comprehend his original, because he omits 
to introduce many graces existing therein.” 

The opening chapters of the original are such as 
might be written by a gentleman and a scholar ; 
Sancho is, it is true, slightly coarse in his ver- 
nacular. It is, however, undesirable to speak of 
the work except as a whole, and I may later crave 
space for a few remarks upon this much abused 
sequel to Cervantes’ first part. Probably the 1805 
expurgated Madrid edition may prove to be simply 
Le Sage done into Spanish ; but mistaking Catiline 
for St. Catherine is a rather grim joke for poor 
Avellaneda. F. W. C. 





Cauperon’s play on ‘Don Quixote,’ to which 
you refer, is, it is to be feared, lost, but at any 
rate it could not have been alluded to in the 
dedication to ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
for Calderon was at that time about twelve years 
old. Nor is there, I think, any evidence that 
‘Don Quixote’ was dramatized in the lifetime of 
Cervantes. Navarrete, about whose industry and 
accuracy there can be no question, puts the first 
appearance of ‘ Don Quixote’ on the stage in 1617, 
and Cervantes, who was so proud of his popularity, 
would have been sure to allude to such a proof of 
it, either in the second part or in the “ Prologue 
tothe Reader” prefixed to his ‘ Comedias y Entre- 
meses,’ published in the autumn of 1615. This, 
however, has no bearing on the Shelton question, 
now that a dated title-page has turned up. Many 
of your readers, I have no doubt, had a strong 
impression of having seen a title-page with the 
date of 1612, but impressions, however strong, are 
not evidence. But may I remind your Corre- 
spondents that in settling the date of the first part 
the original question, that of the authorship of the 
second, has been lost sight of? The writer of the 
admirable article in the Atheneum of July 12th 
says distinctly that it is not by Shelton, but gives 
no reasons for saying so. ‘“ F. W. C.” does not 
agree with him, apparently on grounds of internal 
evidence, and the majority of readers, I fancy, will 
be of his opinion, that, as Cervantes said of his own 
second part, it is “Cortada del mismo artifice y 
del mismo pafio que ia primera.” There is no 
translator’s name to the second part, but that 
rather argues that it is by the translator of the 
first, for had it been by a new “hand” he would 
scarcely have allowed Shelton to have the credit 
of it. Besides, there is, I think, good reason for 
believing that the second part was not published 
separately, but appended to a reissue of the first, 
and what “F. W. C.” says about the similarity of 
the paper and water-marks and general resemblance 
of the two parts encourages the idea. Have any 
of your readers ever seen a “second part” 
separate? “F. W.C.” says there was a French 
translation of the second part as early as 1618. 
That is strange, for undoubtedly the first French 
translation of the first part was that of César 
Oudin, as the dedication shows ; and that was pub- 
lished two years iater. P. 





21, Notting Hill Terrace, Aug. 4, 1879. 


Tx compliance with the courteous suggestion of | 


your well-informed Spanish contributor, “ F. W.C.,” 


I have to state that the copy of Shelton’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ bought by me at the sale of Mr. Ford’s 
library in May, 1861, was correctly described in 
the catalogue of his books. Although the volumes 
are not now in my possession, having been again 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, with a portion of my 
own collection, on June 20th, 1865, I can say 
with absolute certainty that the printed title-page 
of the first part had the date of 1612. In the 
catalogue of my books published by Messrs. 
Sotheby the translation is thus described : “ Lot 
289. Cervantes’ ‘History of the Valorous and 
Wittie Knight-Errant Don Quixote.’ Translated 
by T. Shelton. 2 vols. Frontispiece, calf, gilt 
edges. Lond. Ed. Blount, 1612—1620.” The fact 
of other copies having the printed title-page to the 


first part with the date 1612 is now well estab- 
lished, but the perplexity of your original Corre- 
spondent, “F, W. C.,” seems to have been shared 


by so great an authority on Spanish literature as 
the late Mr, Ticknor, if we are to consider the 
note of interrogation introduced into the para- 

ph about being quoted was inserted by him. 
Tn the elaborate Catalogue of the Spanish aud Por- 
tuguese Books bequeathed by Mr. Ticknor t> the 
Boston Public Library, which has just reached this 
country, the receipt of a presentation copy of which 
I wish thus publicly to acknowledge, there are the 
following entries in reference to Shelton’s transla- 
tion of ‘ Don Quixote ’:— 

“The history of the valorous and witty knight- 
errant Don Quixote of the Mancha. The first 

arte. The second part. Translated into English 
by Thomas Shelton]. London. E. Blount, 1620 
1612—20]. 2v. Engraved title-page in vol. i. 
Sm. 4to.” 

To which the following MS. note by Mr. Ticknor 
is added :— 

“The title-page of the first volume, following 
the engraved title, is evidently one made to com- 
plete the volume, for the true title-page [?] is 
dated 1612. Otherwise this is a beautiful copy of 
the translation by Shelton—which is the oldest 
made in English.” 

The following additional notes seem to have 
been added by the editor of the Catalogue, Mr. 
James Lyman Whitney :— 

“ Note.—The engraved title-page to the second 
volume is wanting in this copy.” 

And in reference to a duplicate copy of the 
translation also in the Boston Library is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“In this copy the first volume has no printed 
title-page, and it is probable that none was issued.” 
—Catalogue, p. 74. 

With regard to Avellaneda’s spurious second 
part of ‘Don Quixote,’ permit me to correct the 
statement that “ the original has never been trans- 
lated into any language.” Not to speak of the 
German translation by Bertuch, Weimar, 1775— 
1779, which possibly may have been taken from the 
unfaithful and abbreviated version by Le Sage, I 
have before me the complete and elaborate trans- 
lation by Germonde de Lavigne, ‘ Le Dou Quichotte 
de Fernandez Avellaneda,’ Paris, 1853. This was 
preceded by a pamphlet which M. de Lavigne 
published in the preceding year, disputing the 
general verdict upon the work of Avellaneda, and 
adopting the dictum of M. Salva, “Si le ‘ Don 
Quichotte’ de Cervantes n’existait pas, celui 
d’Avellaneda serait le meilleur roman de I’Es- 
pagne.” This pamphlet, of which I have a copy 
presented by the author to a friend, M. de 
Lavigue has reprinted with some additions as an 
introduction to his translation of Avellaneda. 

The play which Calderon founded on the great 
work of Cervantes is unfortunately lost. In his 
well-known letter to the Duque de Veragua, dated 
July 24th, 1680, ten months before his death, 
Caideron gives a list of all the secular dramas 
or comedias which he had then written. Among 
them is the ‘Don Quijote de la Mancha,’ the dis- 
appearance of which is so much to be regretted. 
According to the ‘Anales de Madrid,’ by Don 
Antonio de Leon Pinedo, this play of ‘Don 





| Quijote de la Mancha’ was performed on Shrove 
| Tuesday, 1637, in the Carnival festival of that 
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year given by the “Villa de Madrid” (see Hartzen- 
busch’s ed. of Calderon, t. iv. p. 672). 

Eight other plays of Calderon, in addition to 
the ‘Don Quijote de la Mancha,’ the titles of 
which are given in his letter to the Duque de 
Veragua, are still unaccounted for, and will in all 
probability never be recovered. 

D. F. MacCarray. 


*,* With regard to the edition of Shelton, our 
own impression has always been that the sub- 
stituted engraved title-page for the printed one 
was intended to create the impression on the 
reader’s mind that the translation of the second 
part was the work of the same hand as rendered 
the first. This engraved title long ago gave rise 
to the suspicion that it was a bookseller’s device, 
while the workmanship of the second part cer- 
tainly does not compare with that of the first. 
We have never heard of Shelton’s edition of 1612 
having gone through more than one impression 
before 1620, but its existence before 1620 was 
well attested as early as a century ago. Guillen 
de Castro dramatized the ‘Don Quixote.’ It is 
quite likely that it was not acted during the life- 
time of Cervantes. If our Correspondent 
“F. W. C.” will turn to chapters xv., xvi., xvii., 
xviii., and xix. of Avellaneda’s continuation, he 
will find sufficient reason for the strictures which 
have been made upon its good taste and purity. 
Other parts are even worse, but these need not be 
pointed out. We are obliged to Mr. MacCarthy for 
his letter ; we were not aware of the existence of 
Lavigne’s translation of Avellaneda, which gives 
additional force to our previous remark that the 
motive of Avellaneda in writing the second part 
of the ‘Don Quixote’ is worth reconsidering. We 
are far from being satisfied with the conclusions 
of its Spanish critics. That its style merits the 
praise given to it by “F. W. C.,” endorsed as it is 
by that of previous critics, is one proof, to our think- 
ing, that it was not necessarily written by a personal 
enemy of Cervantes, and much less to gratify the 
wounded vanity of Lope de Vega or to serve a 
private end. 








“ BURLEYMEN.” 
Highgate. 
ReFerrine to the desire expressed in the A the- 
neum of July 12th, p. 41, and July 26th, p. 115, 
to have more information upon the office of Burley- 
man, I beg to offer a small contribution. The 
name occurs in various forms. We have the “‘ Bur- 
leighman ” and “Burlyman” as already mentioned, 
and the “ Burleyman” of Warrington ; also the 
Scottish “ Byrlaw man ” and “ Birlie-man,” accord- 
ing to Skene and Jamieson ; and in some old York- 
shire accounts it is “ Byerley-man” and “Bye-law- 
man.” This last form helps to indicate the origin 
of the office, and it may show not only, as your 
reviewer suggests, that it was connected with 
the “village community,” but also with the 
ancient mode of dealing with the arable mark. 
The officer is a relic of old institutions of local 
government. The accounts of the Feoffees of the 
Common Lands of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, show 
that it was the annual custom for “the closes to 
be cast open” at Michaelmas, when the presence 
of the “ bylaw-men” is constantly mentioned, and 
the throwing open the land to the free use of all 
commoners was the occasion of some rural fes- 
tivity. In 1591 we have, “to the byer law-men 
for casting open closes according to our custome, 
2s.” In 1620 the constables paid the “ Bye-lawe 
men with the rest of the neabors,” and again for 
“Ale, brede and cheese, by reason of the multi- 
tude of pore people which follow the Bye-law men.” 
In 1622 there was a fuller account. The Feoffees 
Paid for 2 cheeses at the castinge open of the 
feildes - - oe oe oe °. 
for 6 doz. and di. bread ee ee 
for 11 gallons and a half of Ale . 3 ee 
more for ale and bread which was bestowed on 
the Bylawmen then ae o ee i 12d 
bestowed in ale on them after the castinge of 
the hedges open... os oe M3 
paid for carrying these thinges to the feild 


“The byerley-mens byll” for 1578 has been 
preserved ; it shows a number of fines imposed for 
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wrongfully keeping horses on the common, and 
other like offences. These items all agree with 
the account of the duties of Burley-man at War- 
rington, and with Jamieson’s explanation (‘Scottish 
Dictionary’): ‘ Birlie-eman. One who assesses 
damages ; a parish arbiter ; a referee.” 

The ancient common law power to make bye- 
laws, which belongs to manors and parishes (see 
‘The Parish,’ by Toulmin Smith, second edition, 
p. 49), is also the origin of the bye-law-men. 
“* By-law, originally the law of a particular town. 
Swedish bylag, from by, a borough” (Wedgwood). 
“ Bilagas hodie Bilaws dicimus... . Scoti birlaws 
et burlaws” (Spelman’s ‘Glossary,’ 1687, s.v. “ Bel- 
lagines”). ‘ Burlaw, Byrlaw, lawes of Burlaw are 
maid and determined be consent of nichtbors 
elected and chosen be common consent, in the 
courtes called the Byrlaw courte. The quhilk 
men sa chosen, as judges and arbitrators to the 
effect aforesaid, are commonly cailed byrlaw men” 
(Skene, ‘De Verborum Significatione,’ 1597). 
Whether the first compound be regarded as 
coming from the Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic 
by, bye, or the Saxon burh, the bye-law-men were 
those chosen at the courts of the vill or manor to 
see that the customary laws of the court were 
carried out—in the case of Rotherham, specially 
relating to common rights. 

Lucy TovuLMIn Smita. 


It is worth while to observe that the etymology 
of this word, instead of being obscure, is perfectly 
clear. It is precisely the equivalent of the Ice- 
landic bejarlogmaér, a town justice ; and any one 
who will take the trouble to consult the article on 
ber in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s ‘Icelandic Dic- 
tionary’ will be satisfied. The difference between 
burly (better written birlaw) and byluw is merely 
one of dialect. ‘In Iceland people say ber, in 
Norway 0,in Swedish and Danish by” (‘Icel. Dict.’). 
In ber the r is the suffix of the nominative case ; 
the form bejar is the genitive case. Thus burlyman 
and bylawman are etymologically identical, beyond 
the slightest chance of error. All this is explained 
in my ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ and the recent 
letter, in the Atheneum of August 2nd, has a 
peculiar interest for me, because it tells me that 
the two words are actually used as convertible 
terms, a fact of which I was not previously aware. 
I could only say that they might be so used ; and 
now comes the fact to clinch the correctness of the 
theory. Watrter W. SKzEat. 








MR. JOSEPH SEVERN. 

Mr. JosEPH SEVERN died at Rome last Sunday. 
He was educated as an artist, and studied in the 
Royal Academy. In 1819 he exhibited at the 
Academy two pictures, ‘Hermia and Helena’ 
illustrating the line, 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—and ‘ Por- 
trait of J. Keats, Esq.’ (940), which appears to 
have been a miniature, probably that—there is 
more than one version of this work—in the 
possession of Sir C. Dilke. He also gained 
the Royal Academy gold medal for painting—a 
distinction which had not been awarded since 
1811. Smirke won the gold medal for archi- 
tecture in the same year. The subject of 
Severn’s picture was taken, at Keats’s sugges- 
tion, from Spenser, and entitled ‘Una and the 
Red Cross Knight in the Cave of Despair.’ 
He was then living at 19, Frederick Place, 
Goswell Street Road, not far from the Keats 
region in Finsbury. The picture was exhibited 
in 1820, and attracted great attention. The main 
interest of Mr. Severn’s career centres round 
the years that he spent with Keats. He became 
acquainted with Keats, through the medium 
of Haydon, in 1817, and he seems to have 
indoctrinated the poet with a love for painting 
and poetic art, of which, as Lord Houghton has 
remarked, one of the most beautiful expressions 
is to be found in the ‘‘ Hymn” in the fourth 
book of ‘ Endymion,’ describing how 
There came a noise of revellers ; the rills 


Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
"Twas Bacchus and his crew ! 








The inspiring picture was Titian’s ‘ Bacchus mq 
Ariadne,’ now in the National Gallery, and jnep 
in the possession of Mr. Thomas Hamlet. }, 
Severn’s guidance we doubtless owe the sub. 
ject at least of the glorious ‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn,’ and also not a few of the allusious, pic. 
turesque and sculpturesque, which abcund jp 
the works of Keats. Keats and Severn became 
very intimate while the gold medal picture was 
in progress, and the young artist obtained the 
Academy travelling studentship for a three 
years’ visit to Italy. At this very time 
Keats’s health definitely broke up, and, ag 
is well known, Severn nobly volunteered 
to take him to Italy. They sailed in Sep. 
tember, 1820, and reached Naples on the 
1st of November. Naples did no: suit the 
invalid, and they passed on to Rome, where 
Keats became rapidly worse. From this time 
until February 23rd, 1821, when the poet died in 
Mr. Severn’s arms, the time of the latter was 
entirely occupied in nursing, with the most 
tender and assiduous care, his illustrious friend, 
His journal, kept at intervals during those three 
terrible months, forms a striking record of 
Keats’s last hours, and from Mr. Severn’s letters 
to the late Mr. Dilke we hope to publish some 
extracts next week. On the 29th of November, 
1821, Shelley sent to Mr. Severn from Pisa the 
first copy of ‘ Adonais,’ with a most appreciative 
letter. After this Mr. Severn resided for many 
years at Rome, painting much in the Campagna 
and in the city itself. In 1861 he was made 
British Consul, and retained the post until 1872. 
Mr. Severn’s picture of the ‘Cave of Despair,’ 
which is better known in the history of litera- 
ture than of art, is now in the possession of 
Lord Houghton. 

Besides a_ full-length 
one of the best of Severn’s portraits of 
the poet is a chalk or pencil sketch in 
a which is engraved by Meyer in Leigh 

unt’s book, ‘Lord Byron and some of his 
Contemporaries,’ 1828, p. 246. Although he 
gained the gold medal, Mr. Severn did not 
again contribute to the Academy Exhibition 
until 1827, when he sent from Rome a picture 
called ‘The Vintage of Gensano in Italy.’ After 
this came ‘Cordelia watching by the Bed of 
Lear,’ ‘The Roman Beggar,’ ‘Roman Peasant 
Girl,’ ‘An Italian Scene,’ ‘The Lovers,’ ‘A 
Venetian Warrior taking Leave of his Wife,’ 
‘The Fountain,’ and numerous pictures of this 
class, besides ‘ Ariel,’ and some romantic sub- 
jects. ‘The Rhyme of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariners,” 
the picture which is considered to be his best 
work, was that which, we believe, was at the 
Academy in 1839 with ‘Rienzi.’ The former 
painting, now named ‘The Spectre Ship,’ is, or 
was lately, at Glenthorne, North Devonshire. 
He painted a large altar-piece for the church of 
St. Paul at Rome, presented by Cardinal Weld; 
and he also painted many portraits, including 
one of Baron Bunsen. 

Mr. Severn contributed to the Cartoon Exhi- 
bition at Westminster Hall in 1843, No. 111, a 
large cartoon of ‘Queen Eleanor saving the 
Life of her Husband’; to this a prize of 100. 
was awarded. To the exhibition in the same 
place, 1844, he contributed a fresco of ‘The 
First Bible read to the People’; in the exhibi- 
tion of 1845, at the same place, his cartoon of 
the ‘Baptism of King Ethelbert,’ and two 
studies for the same. To the final exhibition 
of this series, 1847, he contributed an ‘ Alle- 
gorical Portrait of Queen Victoria.’ 


of Keats reading, 








Literary Gossip. - 
THE report that has been going the round 
of the papers that the Marquis of Lorne is 
engaged on a book about Canada is, we are 
able to state, untrue. 
M. RENAN writes to a Correspondent :— 


“On m’a fait des ouvertures pour les ‘ Hibbert 
Lectures,’ On me demandait six ou huit lectures 
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eue Rome dans la formation du 


— 
sur la part qu’a : : “a—r 
Christianisme. Le sujet est trés-beau ; mais six ou 
puit lectures, c'est un livre et un séjour dun mois 
4 Londres. Or, dans l'état actuel de mes travaux 
et de mes devoirs envers le Collége de France, il 
we serait difficile de faire une si longue paren- 
these, J’ai dit que je pourrais faire trois ou quatre 
legons.” 

Tuis year witnesses the first successes of 
women in the arts, science, and medical ex- 
aminations of London University, the com- 
petition now taking place on a footing of per- 
fect equality, since the London Medical School 
for Women has its lectures recognized as 
ualifying, and also the attendance of women 
on the practice of the Royal Free Hospital 
js recognized. Four have passed the Prelim. 
M.B. (Lond.), just over, in the first class, and 
none in the second class. Miss Tomlinson, 
of Girton College, Cambridge, has also passed 
the mathematics for the first B.Sc., and may 
sit for the B.Sc. degree next year. Miss E. M. 
Watson and Miss C. A. Raisin have passed 
the first B.Sc. alone, from private study. The 
first class of the first B.A. includes six women, 
and the second class three. Their studies 
have been pursued at the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (2); Newnham Hall, Cambridge ; 
Newton House, Surbiton; Bedford College 
for Ladies, North London Collegiate School, 
University College, London, &c. 

A NEW dramatic story entitled ‘ Psyche,’ 
by Dr. George Mac Donald, will shortly be 
published. 

We understand that the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have arranged for 
reproducing in the United States Mr. W. 
Fraser Rae’s ‘Columbia and Canada: Notes 
on the Great Republic and the New Dominion.’ 

It is reported that, previous to the publica- 
tion of the Life of the Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, a 
volume of selections from his unpublished 
MSS. will be issued by Mr. Frank Henderson, 
to whom the preparation of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
biography has been entrusted. 

We are glad to learn that the printing of 
the catalogue of the very rich collection of 
Arabic MSS. in the National Library of Paris 
has begun. The authors of this important 
work are Signor M. Amari, of Rome, M. 
H. Derenbourg, and the late M. de Slane. 
M. H. Zotenberg, of the National Library, 
will carry it through the press. 

Tue daily papers announce the death of 
the Rev. W. A. Salter, of Leamington. He 
was one of the principal writers of ‘The 
Annotated Paragraph Bible.’ At the time of 
his death Mr. Salter was preparing a new 
edition of the notes. The New Testament, 
we understand, is complete and a considerable 
portion of the Old. 

TE Jahresbericht of the Rabbinical School 
at Buda-Pest for the scholastic year 1878-79 
contains an interesting essay by Prof. M. 
Bloch, with the title of ‘Das Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudische Polizeirecht.’ 

A CoRRESPONDENT 
Hague —_ 

“M. C. Vosmaer’s translation of the Iliad into 
Dutch has already reached the tenth part, con- 
taining portions of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
books, This part is illustrated by engravings of 
the bust of the Olympian Jupiter, the Apotheosis 
of Homer from the British Museum, and the bust 
of Juno from the Naples Museum. It is expected 
the translation will be finished in the early part 
of next year.” 


writes from the 














THE remarkable speech which Mr. Lal- 
mohun Ghose, a native barrister of Calcutta, 
recently delivered, at the meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms over which Mr. Bright presided, is 
about to be published under the title of ‘The 
Natives and the Government of India.’ 

M. AvcGustE Lonenon, author of the 
‘Géographie de la Gaule au VI? Siecle,’ has 
been nominated Répétiteur of French geo- 
graphy at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

WE are glad to inform Talmud scholars that 
Rabbi N. Rabinovicz, of Munich, whose tenth 
part of the ‘Variz Lectiones’ according to 
the Munich MS. has just appeared, will now 
begin to collate the Vatican MS. of the Talmud 
of Babylon, and thus make his work a com- 
plete apparatus criticus for a future edition 
of the Talmud of Babylon. 

AN exhibition of early printed books and 
curiosities connected with the history of print- 
ing has been arranged at Milan, on the occa- 
sion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the ‘ Pio Instituto Tipografico.” 

As might have been anticipated, the attempt 
to sell the Sherren papers at Weymouth last 
week was a failure. The Corporation claim 
them as their property, and lodged a protest 
against their sale. It does not seem at all 
clear how the documents came into the hands 
of the late Mr. Sherren. Before the auction 
the Corporation offered 100/. for them, and 
it is to be hoped that the proposal, though 
refused at the time, may now be accepted, as 
such papers obviously should be kept together 
and under the charge of some public body. 

Miss INGELOW’s new story, which we men- 
tioned some little time ago, will be published 
in Good Words before it appears in book form. 


Tue French books of the week include 
‘L’Art de Gagner 4 tous les Jeux, Tricheries 
des Grecs dévoilées,’ by Robert Houdin; 
the ninth volume of the ‘ uvres de 8. E. le 
Cardinal Pie’; ‘ Le Mariage Civil et le Divorce 
dans Jes Principaux Pays de |’Europe,’ by Prof. 
E. Glasson ; ‘ Les Dévoyés,’ the second volume 
of the “ Comédie Contemporaine,” by Marc 
de Montifaud; ‘ Terres Cuites d’ Asie Mineure,’ 
edited by W. Freehner; ‘Traité Théorique 
et Pratique de Ja Propriété Littéraire et Artis- 
tique et du Droit de Représentation,’ by 
Eugéne Pouillet ; and ‘Taxes de la Péniten- 
cerie Apostolique, d’aprés l’édition publide a 
Paris en 1520,’ by Toussaint Denis, a new 
translation, with introduction and notes, by 
A. Dupin de Saint-André. 








SCIENCE 

Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger. By 

H. N. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan 

& Co.) 
In the absence of any complete official account 
of the cruise of H.M.S. Challenger, the volumes 
by Lord George Campbell, Lieut. Spry, and 
Dr. Wild, and the fragment on the Atlantic 
by Sir Wyville Thomson, have given the 
reading public some notion of what was done 
and where the ship went. The chemical and 
physical work carried out by Mr. Buchanan, 
the chemist of the expedition, has been chiefly 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. The zoological results of the deep- 
sea dredging are, however, not yet ready, 
being destined to form an important series of 





quarto volumes. The unfortunate W. von Suhm, 
who died on the voyage, and Mr. Moseley 
have, on the other hand, published valuable 
memoirs in the 7ransactions of the Royal and 
other societies, embodying observations made 
by them, and the latter now prints in a well- 
illustrated volume the journal of his adven- 
tures and observations at the places where he 
landed during the circumnavigation of the 
globe, extending over three and a half years. 

A learned naturalist is not always able to 
write an amusing account of his observations, 
but it would be difficult for any one to be 
actually dull in describing what he saw be- 
yond the Antarctic circle or among the savages 
of the Admiralty Islands. Mr. Moseley not 
only has a fascinating subject to treat, but 
proves himself a master of the showman’s art. 
He has an amusing tendency to look at things 
from an unexpected point of view, and has a per- 
fect encyclopzdia of allusions, instances, and 
analogies atcommand. Mr. Moseley gives de- 
scriptions of men and of living things, curiosities 
interesting to the ethnologist, the zoologist, 
botanist, and geologist. He takes up his sketch- 
book and opens his cabinet of weapons, dresses, 
utensils, birds, beasts, fishes, worms, rocks, 
and fossils, and starts off with his story, plac- 
ing his souvenirs in the order in which they 
came into his hands, and making each the 
peg on which to hang curious informaticn, 
often quite new, and derived from his own 
observations, sometimes gathered from the 
records of his predecessors. 

The spines of different cactuses seen in St. 
Thomas lead Mr. Moseley to suggest that they 
are a most efficient protection to the cactus 
from being devoured by large animals; their 
colour brings about an illusion, causing animals 
likely to injure the plant to get pricked severely 
before they expect it, and thus to learn to shun 
the plant. The spines look as if they ended 
where the white colour on them ends, and one 
advances one’s hand as if the prickles began 
there, and is pricked suddenly by an unseen 
black tip. The reader is recommended to 
make the experiment in a cactus house at 
home. 

Amongst other objects, such as the dress of 
the women of Horta and the caps of the men 
of Madeira, Mr. Moseley produces the land- 
crabs, and gives an account of the way in 
which their gill-chambers are converted into 
air-boxes or lungs, so that the crabs live far 
away from the sea, and have become to such 
an extent air-breathers that they would be 
drowned by immersion. The naturalist meets 
with these grotesque and intelligent crustaceans 
pretty well all over the world—on the tops 
of mountains in Japan, in Tahiti, Java, and 
South America, as well as the West Indies. 
In Takiti a sailor who accompanied Mr. 
Moseley, by name Leary, did credit to his 
name by devising a method for enticing the 
crabs from their holes, and securing them as 
specimens (p. 535). 

The Brazilian convicts on the island of 
Fernando do Norhona are of interest. A 
sketch of one on his “ catamaran,” or fishing 
raft, is given. There are 1,400 convicts on 
the island, who are all let loose during the 
daytime, the blacks being locked up at night, 
whilst the whites live in huts with their 
families. Many are murderers, capital punish- 
ment not being inflicted in Brazil. They have 
to answer a roll-call daily, and are flogged if 
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they fail. The ordinary punishment for a | Moseley states that some whites can climb the | “knowing old Christian is currently reported 4, 


convict is fifty lashes, but troublesome ones 
get as many as five hundred. Two-thirds 
of the convicts were flogged in seven months. 
Mr. Moseley’s informant was a well-educated 
convict, who acted as the governor’s interpreter. 
“He had had a misfortune, and had got sixty- 
four years’ imprisonment. He would like a 
Bible and some newspapers. He would sooner 
die than be flogged.” 

The Cape of Good Hope was one of Mr. 
Moseley’s great successes, He cared little for 
the delights of Government House, and was 
away in the bush and up the mountain during 
the few weeks he had to spend on shore. Now 
he tells of the habits of the baboons, of the 
rodent moles, antelopes, clawless otters, and 
turacous, and how he procured two skulls of 
a most strange and rare whale (Mesoplodon 
Layardii), which are drawn with their long 
flat tusks curled over the ivory-like snout 
formed by their nose-bones. Here it was that 
Mr. Moseley worked out the anatomy, repro- 
duction, and developmental history of the 
Peripatus, of which he also produces drawings, 
explaining how it had been supposed to be a 
worm, but was shown by him to breathe air by 
tubes (trachez) like insects, and like them to 
have its jaws formed by the modification of 
the first pair of feet, whence it seems that 
Peripatus represents the ancestral type con- 
necting worms with the insects, myriapods 
and spiders. 

In the three next chapters the reader passes 
through colder regions by degrees until he 
reaches the southern ice. On Heard Island 
(lat. 53° 10’ §., long. 73° 30’ E.), which is a 
mere strip of rock, twenty-five miles long, 
capped with glaciers, there were forty men 
engaged in hunting the elephant seals for 
their blubber. Occasionally men are lost on 
the glaciers. 

“Sometimes a man gets desperate from being 
in so miserable a place, and one of the crew of 
a whaler that we met at Kerguelen’s Land said, 
after he had had some rum, that occasionally men 
had to be shot, a statement which may be true or 
false, but which expresses, at all events, the feel- 
ings of the men on the matter. The men that 
we saw seemed contented with their lot. The 
‘boss’ said, in answer to our inquiries, that ‘his 
present engagement was up next year, but he 
guessed he’d stay two years more. He’d make 500 
dollars or more before he went home, but would 
probably spend half of that when he touched at 
the Cape of Good Hope on the way.’” 

These miserable sealers had good clothing, 
lived in holes in the ground roofed in, and 
had as much biscuit, beans, pork, molasses, 
and flour as they desired. Their principal 
food, however, was penguins, and penguin 
skins with the fat on formed their regular 
fuel. The biggest sea-elephant’s skull he 
could find and a few tusks knocked out of 
others were our author’s mementoes of “this 
dismal spot.” 

The varieties of icebergs, the causes of 
glacier movement, and the dangers of the 
ship amongst the southern ice are briefly 
touched on in a special chapter, and the 
reader feels more secure as Mr. Moseley lands 
at Port Phillip in Victoria, New South 
Wales. Among the objects here discoursed 
on by the insatiable naturalist are the highest 
tree in the world (Eucalyptus amygdalina, 
478 feet), gold-diggings, fresh-water medusz, 
drawings by aborigines, and bandicoots. Mr. 





gum-trees as the natives do (by notches) better 
than any black and can throw the boomerang 
better too. 

“Tn fact a white man, when he brings his superior 
faculties to bear on the matter, can always 
beat a savage in his own field, except perhaps at 
tracking.” 

Native kitchen middens of old date were 
examined here and at the Cape also by Mr. 
Moseley. Digging into one at Browera Creek 
he found bits of burned stick, a piece of wallaby 
bone charred by fire, and the thigh-bone of a 
black woman, all imbedded in a heap of cockle, 
oyster, and mussel shells. The woman had 
probably been eaten piecemeal. 

New Zealand, the Friendly Islands, the 
Fijis, New Hebrides, Cape York, and Torres 
Straits occupy three chapters filled with notes 
on the natives. The Tongans are a particularly 
pleasing race ; the girls are, according to our 
observer, ‘“‘most accomplished coquettes” ; 
they have “fine figures and are most of them 
handsome.” Here the missionaries have pro- 
hibited dancing and the chewing of kaava 
root, but the people are diminishing in number 
notwithstanding! There are now only about 
8,000. In Fiji, instead of forbidding dancing 
the missionaries have turned it to account. 
They organize annually a great dance, at which 
the natives make public contributions of money 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, each in- 
habitant of the district dancing up ostenta- 
tiously to the table at which sits his spiritual 
lord, and throwing down his contribution with 
as loud a rattle as possible. Mr. Moseley was 
present at one of these ceremonies. Men and 
women, half naked, streaming with cocoa-nut 
oil or painted with red, black, and blue in 
stripes, spots, and rings on the body and on the 
face, were all devout Wesleyans. 

Cannibalism is still a fact within many 
persons’ experience in Fiji. When a chief 
had a distinguished visitor, it was usual 
for him, if he had no prisoners handy for 
supplying “long pig,’’ to send off a special 
officer in search of the luxury, who usually 
killed some gir! or woman whom he met 
alone, belonging to a neighbouring village. 
Young woman was thought to be the best 
eating ; Europeans were not much esteemed. 
There is no reason to suppose that human 
flesh was an injurious diet. The New Zea- 
landers were more ‘profusely cannibal” than 
any other race, considering the palms of the 
hands and the breasts as the best eating, whilst 
the Fijians preferred the flesh of the arm above 
the elbow and that of the thigh. White resi- 
dents are said to have joined the natives in 
their cannibal feasts at Ovalau, Fiji. 

“Tn 1832, a large party of Maoris was landed 
on the Chatham Islands by an English merchant- 
wan. The islands were inhabited by a weaker 
race, ‘Maoriori,’ 1,500 in number. The Maoris 
simply ate their way through the islands, killing 
the Maoriori as they required them for food, and 
making the victims dig the ovens they were to be 
cooked in, and collect wood for the purpose. Their 
object in going to the island was to feed upon the 
islanders, # Maori, who had visited the islands 
when engaged as seanian on a European vessel, 
= reported the islanders as plumpand well 
ed. 

Thakombau, King of Fiji, whom Mr. 
Moseley interviewed at some length, appears 
always to have his Bible and Prayer-book 
neatly placed by his side, but this 





have partaken of 2,000 human bodies, ang jy 
certainly known to have cut out, cooked, and 
eaten a man’s tongue, in the man’s sight.” 

Kaava was duly investigated by yp, 
Moseley ; its taste has been compared tp 
Gregory’s mixture, but is “ not more disagree, 
able than that of London porter, for example, 
must be on the first occasion to Frenchmen,” 

Mr. Moseley has a sensitive ear, or rather, 
we should say, he objects to superfluous noige 
“ As a musical instrument,” he remarks, “oy 
ordinary English chapel bell is much on a pa 
with the Fijian drum, and makes an equally 
uncultivated and unpleasant noise.” Mr 
Moseley’s objection is not anti-ecclesiastical 
but due to a genuine dislike of noise, Of 
“‘ saluting” he remarks :— 

“Tt is to be hoped that before long the intole. 
able nuisance of saluting will be done away with; 
it is most astonishing that civilized persons can be 
so much the slaves of habit as to make a painfal 
noise of this kind when necessity does not require 
it ; every one concerned dislikes the noise, and 
there is a great waste of material. The custom, 
however, shows signs of dying out, for it has 
reached already to some extent a rudimentary 
condition. In large war vessels, the actual fight. 
ing guns are considered too big to be played with 
in this manner, and a special saluting battery of 
small old-pattern guns, useless for any other pur 
pose, is kept mounted on the forecastle for thesole 
sake of making this hideous noise.” 

‘*Squealing ”’ also offends our author. At 
Bahia, 

“as soon as it grew dark, numbers of fire-fies 
came out. The small negro bvys of the village 
lighted a bonfire and sat round it, making horrible 
squealing noises by blowing through short conical 
tubes, made by rolling up strips of palm leaf 
spirally. Such excruciating sounds seem to be as 
pleasing to the youthful African ear as to that of 
the London street boy.” 

Or, he might add, of the Oxford undergraduate. 

At Canton Mr. Moseley visited the shop of 
a wholesale Chinese chemist and druggist in 
order to buy “ dragons’ teeth and bones.” 
These are the fossil teeth and bones of rhino- 
ceros, mastodon, hyena, &c., of tertiary age, 
and are highly prized as a specific. This 
medicine is also imported into Japan. It 
cures, according to Dr. Li She Chan, 
“heartache, stomach-ache, drives away ghosts, 
cures colds and dysentery, cures fainting in 
children, irregularities of the digestive organs, 
heart or stomach, paralysis, nocturnal alarm, &c., 
and increases the general health.” 


We should say this was not by any means 
a useless drug, taking the place of our sirup 
of phosphates. Whilst the reader is wonder- 
ing at the credulity of the Chinese, Mr. 
Moseley turns on him with the assurance that 
the English are as bad. 


“Tt is not so long since all kinds of nastiness, 
such as powdered mummy and album grecum, 
were regularly used in English medicine, as now 
by Chinese doctors.... Unicorn’s horn and the 
‘skull of a man who has died by a violent 
death ’ appear as medicines in the official pharma- 
copeeia of the College of Physicians of London, of 
1678. Unicorn’s horn, human fat and human 
skulls, dog’s dung, toads, vipers, and worms, are 
retained in the same pharmacopeia for 1724. 4 
committee revised the pharmacopoia in 1742 
They still retained in the list centipedes, vipers, 
and lizards. The use of grated human skull a 
medicine, by uninstructed persons, survived in 
England as late as 1858 at least.” 

So that the three witches in ‘Macbeth’ might 
have been Fellows of the College of Physt- 
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Gans! ‘The absurd thing about the use of 
gnicorn’s horn is, as Mr. Moseley points out, 
that the Westerns had got hold of the wrong 
thing. The true Oriental unicorn was the 
rhinoceros, and its horn was believed to be an 
antidote to poisons, and drinking cups (such 
as that in the Linnean Society’s library) were 
cut from it. The Chinese have the true 
unicorn’s horn in their chemists’ shops. But 
in the West the tradition of the unicorn got 
mixed up somehow with the horse and the 
narwhal, the great unicorn-whale. The 
animal was, in fact, reconstructed, by planting 
the narwhal’s tusk in the centre of the horse’s 
forehead. There can be little doubt that 
this combination was suggested by a fact 
apparently not known to Mr, Moseley, namely, 
the habit, dating from Roman times and still 
practised in Italy, of twisting the fore-part of 
a horse’s mane round a stick, to which it is 
tied, and thus made to stand up, pointing 
forward between the ears, like the heraldic 
unicorn’s horn. The origin of mythical 
animals generally is touched on in this con- 
nexion by Mr. Moseley. Some, like the 
dragon, have been built up by the very natural 
inference that a lot of bones, teeth, and horns 
found together belong to one animal. Others, 
like the sea-serpent, depend on a variety of 
supports, such as optical illusions, real fish, 
falsehood, and active imagination. Of course, 
Mr. Moseley has seen the sea-serpent; it 
resolved itself after a time into something 
else, on this occasion into a flock of cor- 
morauts. 

Our readers can imagine how much Mr. 
Moseley has to say about the savages of the 
Admiralty Islands, concerning whom he has 
published a separate monograph. He is the 
first traveller who has given a proper account 
of their appearance, dress, weapons, language, 
and customs. Ships take “trade gear,” e.g. 
soft iron hatchets and such worthless things, to 
barter with savages. The Admiralty Islanders 
soon learned the trick, and manufactured “trade 
gear” on their side also—sham hatchets and 
models of canoes, to be used solely for exchange 
with the Challenger party. On the way home, 
Chili, the Straits, the Falkland Islands, and 
Ascension furnish Mr. Moseley with his penul- 
timate chapter. He went up the Uspallata 
Pass in the Chilian Andes, previously visited 
by Mr. Darwin. Everywhere in this country 
horsemanship and the use of the lasso predo- 
minate. On his journey the naturalist fell in 
with an equestrian hair-cutter. 

“At one spot an unfortunate mule had fallen 
fom a zig-zag path down a steep slope, and lay at 
the bottom with one of its legs broken and the 
bone protruding for six inches. My guide went 
up and kicked the poor beast, which was lying 
down, till it got up on three legs, but only to see 
ifit was of any good, and he laughed at it without 
ay feeling of compassion. I would have given a 
great deal to have been able to put it out of its 
misery, but I did not want the man to see that I 

no pistol with me, and I was therefore obliged 
to let the animal lie. There was absolutely no 
food, yet the man said the mule would live eight 
days. I was told that when highway murders 
Were committed on the pass, the traveller attacked 
Was usually lassoed and dragged off his horse, and 
me way away from the track ; the assailant, as soon 
*his man is noosed, putting spurs to his horse ; 
‘very unpleasant mode of death. The lasso is, 

ever, used on human beings occasionally with 
fw different intent. I saw a young girl going out 
% foot to milk the cows, at a farm some distance 
down the pass, playfully lasso a young man with 





whom she had been flirting, catching him round 
the neck as neatly as possible, just as he was going 
away.” 

These extracts from Mr. Moseley’s book 
have not dealt with the more important 
natural history topics which largely occupy 
its pages. In the chapter on Tahiti the 
structure of hydroid corals —a remarkable 
group which has been discovered and eluci- 
dated by Mr. Moseley —is explained with 
numerous figures. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the peculiarities of 
the floating animals and plants of the ocean 
and of the deep-sea bottom, which has high 
scientific value. The coloured map which 
accompanies the book exhibits the oceans of 
the world, with their depths marked in contour- 
colours. Accurate and abundant references to 
ancient authorities, as well as to the most 
recent, are found by the half-dozen on every 
page. 

One important matter which is mentioned 

by Mr. Moseley demands all the publicity 
which can be given to it. We refer to the 
large collection of papers and drawings left 
by the unfortunate Dr. von Suhm, which 
have not been published and have not been 
handed over to his relatives or representatives. 
“He left,”says Mr. Moseley, who, as a colleague, 
had special means of knowing what Von Suhm 
had done, 
“many descriptions of animals and drawings, some 
complete, others only partly finished. They com- 
prehended about seventy-two plates of octavo size 
and a few drawings of larger size. Amongst these 
there are thirteen of Annelids, mostly from the 
deep sea. About fifty are of Crustacea, including 
five showing the development of Euphausia com- 
plete from the nauplius stage, six illustrating the 
development of two species of Sergestes, and three 
on the development of Awphion. Four are of 
Pteropods ; one of these, labelled by Von Suhm as 
Cliontder pteropod, is a most remarkable form, 
with large eyes borne on long stalks. Von Suhm 
was uncertain whether it was to be regarded as the 
larva of a new form of Cephalopod. It has two 
arms only, apparently homologous with the ten- 
tacular arms of Decapod Cephalopoda. Besides 
these drawings, Von Suhm left two closely- 
written volumes of zoological journal in German 
and one volume in English. It is to be hoped that 
the German journal will be published in due 
course. It cannot but contain much most valuable 
matter.” 

Mr. Moseley declares that Von Sulim was a 
zoologist of the very highest accomplishments, 
and had been the assistant and friend of the 
well-known Von Siebold, of Munich. The 
Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff of 
H.M.S. Challenger has not yet explained what 
he intends doing with the property above 
named, although three years have passed since 
these drawings and the complete zoological 
journal of Von Suhm came into his hands. 

Either Sir Wyville Thomson should devote 
some of the publication grant of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, which the Treasury has allowed 
to him, to the publication of Von Suhm’s 
seventy-two plates and a translation of his 
zoological journal, or he should hand over 
this valuable material to the representatives of 
Von Suhm in Germany. The papers on the 
remarkable Pteropod and on the development 
of Euphausia ought to be at once printed by 
the Royal Society, or in a separate Challenger 
volume. 











Lectures on Practical Astronomy and Astro- 
nomical Instruments. By the Rev. James 
Challis, M.A., F.R.S. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Sm Joun Herscuet, in the third chapter of 
his ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ that on Astro- 
nomical Instruments, gives references for more 
complete detail on that subject to two works 
only, Dr. Pearson’s ‘ Introduction to Practical 
Astronomy,’ published in 1829, and an Italian 
treatise by Bianchi, called ‘Sopra lo Stromento 
de’ Passagi,’ which appeared in the Milan 
Ephemeris for 1824, Dr. Pearson’s work was, 
indeed, most excellent in its time, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is now far 
behind the age. More recently Dr. Sawitsch, 
Professor of Astronomy at St. Petersburg, pub- 
lished there a treatise on practical astronomy. It 
is an exceedingly able production, having special 
reference to the means of determining the geo- 
graphical positions of places ; it has been trans- 
lated into German, and an edition in that lan- 
guage, by Dr. Goetze, appeared at Hamburg in 
the year 1850. Ata still more recent date Dr. 
Elias Loomis published at New York a well-known 
‘Introduction to Practical Astronomy,’ which 
has been found of very great use to students, 
including under that title both the description 
of astronomical instruments and that of the 
reduction of astronomical observations when 
made so as to obtain the requisite results in a 
shape adapted for further calculation. More 
full, however, than any of these treatises in the 
account it gives of the principal astronomical 
instruments, as well as very carefully brought 
up to date, is the present work of Prof. 
Challis. His superintendence for twenty-five 
years of the fine Observatory at Cambridge, and 
his position on the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, have given him 
ample opportunities of being well acquainted 
with modern instruments and the various (in- 
cluding the latest) improvements in the methods 
of using them in actual observing, whilst his 
great mathematical knowledge and practical skill 
have made him a high authority on the best 
means of adapting the mechanical appliances 
to the scientitic objects most desirable to be 
attained in the work of an observatory. We 
have said enough to indicate the importance 
and value of this book to all persons engaged in 
actual astronomical work, and may fitly quote 
to them the words placed by Osiander on the 
title-pages of his edition of the famous treatise 
of Copernicus, ‘‘eme, lege, fruere.” Of course 
his subsequent quotation will be understood 
to be applicable here also — ‘‘ dyewpérpytos 
pdeis evoitw.” Space will not permit of our 
giving anything like a sketch of the contents of 
Prof. Challis’s work ; but we may just remark 
that it is founded chiefly upon lectures which 
he commenced to deliver on practical astronomy 
and astronomical instruments in the year 1843, 
after he had been seven years director of the 
Cambridge Observatory (being appointed to it 
about the end of 1835, in succession to Prof. 
—now Sir George—Airy, who then became 
Astronomer - Royal). The syllabus of those 
lectures formed the groundwork of the present 
publication, though (as was natural) ‘‘in the 
course of writing the treatise the composition 
of the lectures, as originally conceived, has 
been in various respects modified and added to.” 
The fundamental portion of the volume is the 
consideration of ‘‘ what is done with fixed in- 
struments in a fixed observatory,” but a sup- 
plementary portion discusses observations with 
transportable instruments and some other 
matters on ‘‘ miscellaneous astronomical infor- 
mation,” and under the former of these heads 
the use of the theodolite and sextant are pretty 
fully explained. 

A Provisional Index to a Glossary of English Fish 
Names. (English Dialect Society.) 

Tus preliminary index to the local names of 

British fishes has been prepared by Mr. T. 
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Satchell, Downshire Hill House, Hampstead, 
who is preparing a complete work on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Satchell invites all interested in the 
subject to send him additions and corrections, 
and especially to assist in determining the local- 
ities in which the various names are in use. We 
trust his appeal will be responded to, for an 
exhaustive glossary of English fish names would 
be full of interest both to the ichthyologist and 
the philologist. 


Natural History Rambles.—The Lane and Field. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. The Sea-shore, 
By P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. Underground. 
By J. E. Taylor, F.L.8. The Woodlands. By 
M. C. Cooke, LL.D. Mountain and Moor. 
By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. Lakes and Rivers. 
By C. O. Groom Napier, F.G.8. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

Unver the direction of their ‘‘ Committee of 

General Literature and Education” the Society 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge have issued 

six little volumes treating in a popular style of 
the zoology, botany, and geology of our islands. 

The price is low, and they are profusely illus- 

trated with woodcuts of somewhat uneven 

merit ; but, as usual in such books, indexes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Prof. Duncan 
discusses the animals and plants of ‘The Sea- 
shore,’ and will doubtless lead many a loiterer 
at marine watering-places to the study of more 
exhaustive and pretentious works, though his 
volume can scarcely be said to have the charm 
of Kingsley’s or of Gosse’s fascinating essays. 
Mr. Taylor takes us ‘ Underground,’ and, after 
dilating on the habits of subterranean animals, 
passes to a popular résumé of geological history ; 
as in the other volumes, controversial points are 
avoided, but we are glad to see that modern 
geology is not now considered totally unaccept- 
able by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Mr. Wood and Dr. Cooke may be 
said to have their subjects in common, for it is 
impossible to draw a distinct line between the 
plants and animals of ‘ The Lane and Field’ and 
those characteristic of ‘The Woodlands,’ but 
both authors write pleasantly and lovingly of 
familiar rustic friends. Mr. Wood’s practised 
pen is here employed to much greater advantage 
than in commenting on classic English zoologists ; 
but he might have brought his knowledge better 
up to date—for example, he appears to be totally 
unacquainted with Mrs. Blackburn’s confirmation 
of Jenner’s observations as to the means by which 
the young cuckoo disembarrasses itself of its un- 
fortunate foster brothers and sisters. The zoo- 
logical portion of Mr. Taylor’s volume on the 

‘Mountain and Moor’ is less satisfactory than 

the geological part; an acquaintance with the 

later editions of Bell and Yarrell would have 
saved him from grave errors in treating of the 

Alpine animals, such as the statement that the 

snowy owl becomes white in winter, and almost 

the whole of his account of the roe-deer. Of 

Mr. Napier’s ‘Lakes and Rivers’ we can only 

say that it is unworthy of the rest of the series, 

being a curiously careless and untrustworthy 
compilation. It will be sufficient to instance 
the paragraph on the white wagtail (Motacilla 

alba), where we are informed that ‘‘ there is a 

pure white variety (M. albida),” and that the 

young of the second brood are M. cinerea / 








MEDICAL BOOKS. 
On Loss of Weight, Blood Spitting, and Lung 
Disease. By Horace Dobell, M.D. (Churchill. ) 
Txu1s book is founded upon tables contain- 
ing the records of a large number of cases 
of consumption which have been under the 
author’s observation ; they represent an enor- 
mous amount of labour, and to the author, no 
doubt, their value is such that he may be 
pardoned their publication in extenso, but he 
would probably have produced a more useful, 
and certainly a more readable, book had his 
investigations been more concisely given. The 





object of these investigations was to determine 
by clinical observation the relation between 
blood spitting and consumption, and _ they 
become chiefly interesting when the author is 
led to discuss certain views which have been 
propounded by Prof. Niemeyer. These are to 
the effect that capillary hemorrhage does not 
unfrequently lay the first foundation for pul- 
monary consumption in persons in whose lungs 
neither tubercles nor pneumonia deposits pre- 
viously existed, this being brought about by 
blood which remains behind in the alveoli, as 
well as the products of the inflammation which 
the blood caused, undergoing cheesy meta- 
morphosis. Dr. Dobell’s cases tend to show that 
if consumption be thus generated by bleeding in 
the lung, it must be exceptional, and he thus is 
not ready to admit that it is so frequent as Nie- 
meyer believes. He also expresses his opinion 
that if lung bleeding, pure and simple, is ever pro- 
ductive of consumption, it is in consequence of 
the disintegration of the delicate lung structure 
by the blood to an extent beyond the power of 
repair. This is introducing a form of words not 
exactly used by Niemeyer, but it is difficult to 
believe that his language does not include all 
that is here meant. Dr. Dobell has an hypo- 
thesis as to the cause of consumption, which he 
says accounts for the initial loss of weight and 
strength, and for the order in which the 
organs and the tissues of the organs are affected, 
explains all symptoms from the first to the last, 
clears up difficulties as to local or general origin, 
explains the action of all remedies known to 
have an appreciable effect upon the disease, and 
lastly, and above all, is such that from the sim- 
plicity of its conception and the universality of its 
application it may almost be said to prove itself. 
It would clearly be unfair to the author of such 
an hypothesis to divulge the great secret; let 
those, therefore, who would know it read his 


book. 


Dangers to Health. 

(Same publishers. ) 
THE second title, ‘‘a Pictorial Guide to 
Domestic Sanitary Defects,” is possibly added 
by Mr. Teale with a touch of sarcasm which 
architects, builders, plumbers, and the rest will, 
it is to be hoped, duly appreciate. He shows 
most thoroughly that they are usually in no 
need of guidance in making our houses defective 
in sanitary arrangements, but are ever ready to 
exercise their ingenuity towards this end, seem- 
ing to prefer the elaborately wrong to the simple 
right. The householder who is in any doubt 
about his house cannot do better than consult 
this book, where he will find all ordinary and 
some extraordinary defects graphically portrayed, 
the weak points of drains, &c., clearly indicated, 
and flights of vicious-looking blue arrows show- 
ing where eddies of sewer gas may usually be 
expected to disport themselves in the ill-finished 
house. It may be noted that these pictures do 
not represent imaginary cases, but are all taken 
from actual instances, and they show clearly 
enough that though bad workmanship may be 
credited with much, yet that many dangers to 
health arise from the conscientious stupidity of 
the workman, who persists in following some 
time-honoured rule. Further, they show that, 
though it may be a very costly business to set 
right what has been done wrongly at the build- 
ing of a house, a good sanitary arrangement at 
first need be no more expensive than a bad one. 


By T. Pridgin Teale. 


Diphtheria. By Morell Mackenzie, M.D. (Same 
publishers. ) 
Tuis little book is of a type which it might be 
wished were more commonly to be met with 
among medical works of the day. It is well 
arranged and clearly written, and, while it con- 
tains a good résumé of all that is really known 
on the subject, it makes no attempt at a display of 
profundity. In a short chapter on what is known 
of the history of this disease we are told that the 
first description suggestive of it is in a syste- 





— 
matic work on medicine written in Sanscrit and 
of about the time of Pythagoras, but that there 
is no definite mention in any writings previous 
to those of the sixteenth century of its chief 
peculiarity, the formation of false membranes 
so long does the advance of knowledge appear 
to have been delayed by the rarity of post. 
mortem examinations. To imperfection of 
observation are also due, as Dr. Mackenzie 
points out, the great differences of cpinion as to 
what is called true croup. He contends that 
true croup and laryngeal diphtheria are, jin 
truth, one and the same, and, indeed, it jg 
difficult to believe that any other opinion would 
have gained ground but for the accident of 
different names having been adopted by early 
observers, who met with what was the same 
disease constitutionally but different in its local 
manifestations. 








BOTANICAL AND HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


Trees and Ferns. By Francis George Heath, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tus new volume of Mr. Heath’s is a curious 
illustration of book-making. He has written 
three volumes, popular rather from their artistic 
than their literary merits, called ‘ Our Woodland 
Trees,’ ‘The Fern World,’ and ‘ The Fern Para- 
dise.’ He was desirous of making a fourth 
volume, but ‘“‘the force of nature could no 
further go,” and to make the fourth it was 
necessary to join fragments of the former three. 
So a chapter or two about trees, and a chapter 
or two about ferns, and a special chapter on a 
special class of ferns, ‘‘ The Spleenworts,” are 
put together, and the book is made. The 
author says he has striven not to be tedious, 
and he recommends those ‘‘ hundreds of thou- 
sands” who make excursions into the country 
to ‘put this little volume into their pockets 
to read on their journey,” and if they do, 
he hopes they will not be disappointed. 
They will find an odd mixture of senti- 
ment and science, but the sentiment is slightly 
worn, and the science dull. But it is safer 
to illustrate than to criticize, and if excur- 
sionists find it agreeable to fill their pockets with 
this sort of writing, there can be no possible ob- 
jection, for of course it is all a matter of taste. 
Here is some sentiment :—‘‘ But the mind 
falters in attempting even to grasp, much less 
to express, the idea of the absolute excellence, of 
the nameless and indefinable charm, of the deep 
sense of unutterable pleasure suggested by the 
presence of trees.” Here is a scrap of science: 
—‘‘In the case of those ferns whose sori ave 
covered by indusia, we have seen that the 
growth of the spore cases acting upon the in- 
dusia bursts the margins of the latter, which 
are then either wholly or partially thrown off.” 
All this may be profitable, but to many it is cer- 
tainly not pleasant reading. It is fair to add 
that the illustrations, though mostly, we be- 
lieve, if not altogether, taken from other books, 
have a certain attraction of their own. 


Gardening at a Glance. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
Tus is a good book in its way—but the way has 
been rather well trodden already. We have the 
usual ‘‘ Monthly Calendar of Garden Opera- 
tions,” commonplace directions about digging, 
hoeing, raking, and the like, lists of tools, and 
of “terms used in gardening,” some directions 
about bulbs, roses, and annuals, how to grow 
ferns, and how to get rid of weeds and vermin, 
and some designs for flower-beds, and that 1s 
all. There is nothing definite about herbaceous 
plants or flowering shrubs, and the kitchen 
garden and the fruit wall only appear in the 
meagre notes of the ‘‘ Calendar.” On the other 
hand, there is information which the youngest 
child with the smallest garden would hardly 
require. Thus we are reminded, under the head 
of ‘* Digging,” —‘‘ This is the act of turning up 
the ground with a spade ; and if properly done 


By George Glenny. 
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ys about ten inches of the soil all over the 
t e upside down ; and if manure be first 
FP ead over it, the operation buries it that 
ph” A little further on, and we are inno- 
; told,—‘‘ Raking is levelling or stirring 
the surface with the tool called a rake, which is 
, coarse iron comb placed crossways on a long 
handle. It is done to clear the surface of stones 
or weeds, or to stir the ground to bury seeds 
which have been sown. 


The Villa Gardener’s Manual and Amateur’s 
Year-Book. Conducted by William Earley. 
(Villa Gardener Office. ) 

[r is not easy to classify a manual of this sort, 

ghich, in the clumsy shape of a thick shilling 

almanac, contains more valuable information 
han many pretentious garden books. There is 

a capital * garden calendar, and short chapters 

on all sorts of subjects. It must be remembered 

however, that it is a “year book,” and does 


not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise on 
vrdening. It also seems to be going rather far 


aield (if we can so call it) when it takes its 
villa gardener back to his house, and teaches 
him the rules of chess and whist. 


Tourn and Window Gardening; including the 
Structure, Habits, and Uses of Plants. A 
Course of Sixteen Lectures. By Catherine 
M. Buckton. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mrs. Bucxton, who has already done good ser- 
vice in the cause of sanitary reform, has here 
viven us a useful little book. Its fault is that 
its name is certainly misleading. There is 
comparatively little about town and window 
vardening, though the elementary lessons on 
botany, of which it mainly consists, cannot but 
be of great assistance to the town or window 
gardener. They are clearly and sensibly written, 
and contain a good deal of information. Still 
it is perplexing to come across a woodcut of a 
banyan tree or a lotus flower or a pine-apple, 
and we should recommend that in the next edi- 
tio more space be given to the proper object 
ofthe book. Many small cottages, even in towns, 
have some strip of ground at the back, which 
may be made gay with flowers, if only the right 
sorts are grown ; but the guidance we get here 
isquite insufticient. Among other flowers, not 
mentioned by Mrs. Buckton, which will often 
gow well and blossom abundantly in a town 
garden, are the common London pride, the 
common marigold, at times the lily of the 
valley, and, as a climber, the sweet white jessa- 
wine. The chrysanthemum, too, will generally 
succeed with some little care. Then, scarlet 
runners, trained by strings along a wall, are 
beautiful when in flower, and, later on, are 
doubly weleome in the shape of beans, while 
mustard and cress in boxes may be grown nearly 
ill the year round. As regards window garden- 
ing, we are satisfied that Mrs. Buckton is wrong 
inrecommending the fuchsia. It is a singularly 
dificult plant to rear properly, except in pure 
ar and with plenty of light. The buds may 
sem promising enough, but they are constantly 
dropping off just as they should expand. Gera- 
niums are more satisfactory, but the little musk 
plant is better still. Plants, also, with tough 
leaves, like the india rubber plant, will often 
answer well, and it is far better to have an un- 
flowering or common plant really vigorous than 
to see the painful struggles for life of the choice 
aud more favourite varieties. 








MR. KEITH JOHNSTON. 


Me. Kerru Jounston is no more. He died 
dysentery on the 28th of June last, after he 
ad reached Berobero, the principal town of the 
Wakhutu, about one hundred and fifty miles to 
the south-west of Dar es Salam. A son of the 
tminent geographer Alexander Keith Johnston, 
the deceased gave early promise of fulfilling to 
the utmost the expectations of his numerous 
“ends. Carefully trained under the eyes of 
lis father and at Perthes’s Geographical Insti- 





| tute, under Dr. Petermann, he exhibited equal 
skill as a compiler of maps and a writer on geo- 
graphical subjects. Amongst his latest works 
are the volume on ‘ Africa,’ recently published 
by Mr. Stanford, and a ‘ Book of Physical Geo- 
graphy,’ intended for the use of schools. An 
expedition to Paraguay showed that he also pos- 
sessed the qualities demanded of a geographical 
explorer, and the work there done by him fully 
justified the choice of the Royal Geographical 
Society when they placed him at the head of an 
expedition intended to explore the country be- 
tween Dar es Salam and Lake Nyassa. His 
report on a preliminary trip to Usambara gave 
promise of a more exhaustive and trustworthy 
account of his further researches such as is but 
rarely furnished by African ‘‘ pathfinders.” It 
was not to be. Still a young man, not yet 
thirty, he has joined that band of noble men 
who have laid down their lives in the cause of 
African exploration. His work is to be con- 
tinued by Mr. Thomson, the geologist of the 
expedition. 





AN UNDESCRIBED PAMPHLET OF THE EARLY 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall. 

I wave had the satisfaction of inspecting a 
very curious English treatise against surgery 
which is unknown to bibliographers, and of 
which the only other copy to be traced is one in 
the British Museum. It is not in the Bodleian, 
nor yet in the extensive special collections of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Royal College 
of Physicians, or the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society. The description is as follows :— 

« The practyse of Cyr/urgyons of Mountpy]l/- 
ler: and of other that neuer came there/ [wood- 
cut on title-page of two surgeons consulting] 
[Begins on second page] ... The causys why many/ 
a man dothe dye: ... [ends on p. 8] ... let us 
praye euermore for/ his mercy. Amen./ € Finis 
pro tempore/ @ Imprynted by me Rycharde/ 
Banckes. Cum priui/legio Regali/ Ad impri- 
mendum solum. [Woodcut of St. Luke, the 
physician.] 4° [no place nor date, /1540] 4 
leaves, unpaged. Black Letter. 

The Rev. H. E. Reynolds, librarian of the 
Cathedral Library, Exeter, made the discovery 
of this interesting little work in the boarding 
of a copy of Jac. Fabri Stapulensis ‘Comment. 
in Epistolas Catholicas,’ a folio volume printed 
at Basle in 1527, the four leaves of the pamphlet 
having been opened and pasted as a folio sheet 
inside the cover in binding up the book. The 
newly found copy of the ‘Practyse of Cyrur- 
gyons’ is in a fine state of preservation, and is 
an inch taller and wider than that of the British 
Museum. The bookbinder must have had access 
to the stock, as fragments of a second copy are 
attached to the other board. It is just possible 
that it may have been suppressed and the entire 
stock sold as waste paper. 

Richard Bankes, Bankys, or Banks was a 
bookseller and printer, who is said by Ames to 
have carried on his business for about twenty- 
five years, but there are comparatively few books 
bearing his imprint, and those with dates were 
issued between 1525 and 1542. He printed 
several other works relating to medicine, such 
as ‘The Seynge of Vrynes,’ 1525, ‘ Vertues and 
Propertes of Herbes,’ 1526, ‘The Questionary 
of Cyrurgens,’ 1541, ‘Tretyse ayenst Pestylence,’ 
n.d. ’ &e. 

The author of the ‘ Practyse of Cyrurgyons’ 
has no faith in surgeons or surgery, but recom- 
mends the patient to follow a constitutional 
treatmentand “‘ take counsay] of some good expert 
Physycyon, or els study in Physyke your selfe 
by some good boke and noble auctours to know 
the febres, the causes, and the daiigers of them, 
so that the pacient may scape from deathe & to 
lyue longe.” He writes very soberly, and it is 
remarkable that the theological argument against 
defacing the human form is not put forward. The 
inside title runs thus: ‘‘ The causys why many a 





man dothe dye: that be woundyd or hurte on 





the heed, or els where by swerde conquission of 
staffe Faule/stone, or other lyke woundes or 
bruses.”” The writer begins by describing the 
work of the surgeon, who ‘‘ dothe cut awaye the 
heer of the heed/ And he cutteth a crosse the 
skynne, the musculus flesshe/ with the Pan- 
nycles & theyr cOmyssuris with the Pelicranii. 
and he puttith away all those partyes from the 
Cranium. (That is to saye) the skulle of the heed 
with his instrumentes called after some Cyrur- 
gions a Spatter, Leuer, Slyse, Chyssel or other 
lyke Instrumentes. And then he putteth and 
layeth betwene those partyes and the Skul Ron- 
lettes, stupes, or plagettes made of lynte, Cotten 
or other lyke stuped or dypped in hote Oyles/.” 
At the next dressing other members of the 
craft will be present, in order ‘‘To saye that 
the Cyrurgyon worketh lyke a ciinynge man yf 
he please to kepe the syke partie long under his. 
handes/ and to make hym to spende his mony, 
and that he may crepulat hym to proue masterys 
with his instrumétes called after some Cirur- 
gyon, Trapanes, Graters, Rapes, Fyles, Chyssels, 
& other lyke instrumentes ... & to blynde 
the people, & to make them to beleue that 
they haue done a great cure where no cause nor 
nede was so to worke.” When the patient dies, 
through the fault of the surgeon, the latter 
‘*bryngeth other Syrurgions with hym for his 
wytnesse to excuse hym of his noughty worke- 
mashypp.” Professional etiquette is strictly 
enforced, for...‘‘ Yf any other Cyrurgion do for- 
tune to dresse the sycke man or woman/ he shall 
lose a fyne yf he be one of theyr company.” 
Unqualitied practitioners are heavily fined and 
sometimes kept in prison during their life. Itis 
the surgeon’s operation that causes the death of 
the patient ; the flesh should never be cut across, 
‘‘Except there happen any Arrowe, Quarell, 
Spereheade, Gonstone, or other lyke to enter 
into craneti called the Scull, or in any other 
bone of the body. @ But no skynne nor flesshe 
to be cut a crosse but onely the heade, and in 
all other places rome must be made a length the 
membres, & nat ouerthwarte for to take out the 
thynge that stycketh fast in the bone.” The 
patient is advised to have recourse to medicine 
and the counsels of a good physician : ‘‘ @ For yf 
there be any bone or grystell hurte or brused in 
any parte of the bodye/ surely there is playsters 
and many other good and holsome medycynes that 
wyll cause the bones and grystels so hurte and 
brused to scalifie and fal out by their selfe, or to 
knyt agayn by nature within a short space with 
a lytell payne or none.” Those who intend to 
practise surgery are strongly urged to follow this 
system of tieatment, ‘‘ And studye well and seke 
for those good playsters & oyntementes, and 
other lyke medycynes/ that maybe to the health 
and prosperitie of the kyng our Soueraygne 
lordes Subiectes and liege people. @ And you 
shal haue moche more mony for your labours 
& paynes then you haue had in tymes past/ & 
better name and fame.” As it is, surgeons keep 
patients under their hands longer than is 
necessary, and ‘‘@ They do laye medycynes to 
them one whyle helyng, another whyle debatyng 
the flesshes, so that it may nat heale.” After 
describing the ill effects of certain medicines used 
in such cases, the writer goes on to remark : 
‘© @ Many men hath ben thus used that Cyrur- 
gions many (sic) haue a lyuynge. And 
they make the people to beleue that they 
haue done a great cure & that they maye be 
called great conynge men. ... € Therfore, 
I wolde that euery Cyrurgyon wolde leye a parte 
all those workes/ and seke for some noble medy- 
cyns/ that wyll put away the causes of the 
humours that cOmeth out of the bodye.” The 
writer ends with these words: ‘“‘@ For the 
flesshe and bone wy] heale alone by nature/ & 
then you shalbe the workeman of god to whome 
let us all praye euermore for his mercy. Amen.” 


Henry R. Tepper. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


We are glad to hear that Dr. Rohlfs retains 
the leadership of the expedition fitted out by 
the German African Association, he having 
withdrawn the resignation sent in at a time 
when the chance of proceeding into the interior 
was a very remote one. Now that the good 
will of the Turkish governor and a_ liberal 
bakshish have removed every obstacle, Dr. 
Rohifs remains at his post, and with his usual 
good fortune will bring the enterprise to a for- 
tunate issue. On the 4th of last month the 
German travellers left Benghazi, attended by an 
Arab escort bound to see them to Wadai, where 
it is expected they will arrive about the middle 
of September. 

Mr. Stanford has added to his excellent series 
of tourists’ handbooks ‘A Guide to North 
Devon,’ by Mr. Worth, and one to the ‘ English 
Lake District,’ by Mr. Jenkinson. The con- 
venient and trustworthy volumes deserve every 
success. Mr. Stanford has also issued new 
editions of Mr. Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide to 
the English Lake District,’ by far the most com- 
plete book of the kind, and of the same writer's 
‘ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ a capital 
book. Mr Rye’s volume, ‘ The Tourist’s Guide 
to Norfolk,’ another of Stanford’s series, is an 
unusually valuable book, small as it is. Few 
people know Norfolk so well as Mr. Rye. We 
have also before us a new edition of ‘ The Gos- 
siping Guide to Wales,’ by Mr. Askew Roberts, 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton publish. 

M. Justus Perthes has sent us the concluding 
part of Mr. v. Kampen’s excellent maps to 
Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, which 
form a portion of ‘Descriptiones Nobilissimorum 
apud Classicos Locorum.’ 

Dr. H. Waagen, late paleontologist to the 
Geological Survey of India, has contributed a 
valuable paper to the last number (Vol. XI. 
Part I\.) of the ‘ Records.’ It is entitled ‘On 
the Geographical Distribution of Fossil Organisms 
in India,’ and is the first attempt that we have 
seen to collect into one focus the various 
scattered geological observations hitherto re- 
corded in india. The same number contains 
some brief notes on a curious submerged forest 
found in the excavations made in Prince’s Dock, 
Bombay Island, where the ground appears to 
have subsided to a depth of thirty feet. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural, 11.- 


Ters Fruit and Floral Committee. 








Science Gossip. 

Tue last Cape mail brought the sad news of 
the death of Sir Thomas Maclear, F.R.S., the 
veteran astronomer, who for so many years 
held the office of Her Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Before his appoint- 
ment to that office Mr. Maclear was well known 
in the astronomical world for his observations 
and other labours carried on at a small observa- 
tory which he had erected at Biggleswade, in 
Bedfordshire, and he had been a Fellow of the 
Astronomical Society since 1828. Soon after 
the resignation of the late Prof. Henderson in 
1833, he was nominated to the charge of the 
Royal Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, 
an appointment which he held until 1870, when 
his increasing age and infirmities compelled him 
to resign, though he continued to reside at Cape 
Town. His successor at the Observatory, Mr. 
KE. J. Stone, has recently left it and returned to 
England, to take up the appointment of Rad- 
cliffe Observer at Oxford, Mr. David Gill, 
whose nomination to succeed him at the Cape 
we-announced a few weeks ago, arriving there a 
few days before his departure. It is interesting 
to remember that Maclear arrived at the Cape 


in the first week of January, 1834, only a fort- 
night before Sir John Herschel also landed at 
Table Bay for his four years’ sojourn at Feld- 
hausen, where he made his valuable and well- 





known southern hemisphere observations. We 
believe Sir Thomas only once visited England 
after his appointment to the Cape Observatory. 

Mr. TrGETMerIER has undertaken to direct the 
press-work of the newly established Willughby 
Society, which must be congratulated on securing 
the services for this purpose of the careful editor 
of Moore’s ‘Columbarium’ and Boddaert’s 
‘Table des Planches Enlumineez.’ 

THe Perseids, or August meteors, will be 
looked for at the end of this week. 

Art the ceremony of medical graduation in 
connexion with Edinburgh University, on the 
Ist inst., it was announced that the Cameron 
Prize had been awarded to Prof. Paul Bert, of 
Paris, for his researches in experimental physio- 
logy. This is the first award of the prize, 
which was founded a year ago, and is to 
be conferred annually on that member of the 
medical profession who shall, during the year 
preceding the award, have made the most im- 
portant addition to therapeutics. 

Prors. Ettxu THomson anp Epwin J. Hovs- 
TON state, in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute for July, that, continuing their investigations 
on ‘The Electric Arc,’ they find further con- 
firmation of the relations previously observed. 
The relations existing between arc resistance 
and current strength are apparently expressed 
by the following laws: — 1. In ares of equal 
lengths the resistances are inversely propor- 
tionate to the current strengths. 2. The illumi- 
nating power of an arc is approximately pro- 
portional to the current traversing it. 3. In 
ares of equal lengths the total energy given out 
is proportional to the current strength. 

Pror. Ex1as Loomts continues, in the Ame- 
rican Journal of Science and Arts, his contri- 
butions to meteorology, the results stated being 
chiefly derived from the observations of the 
United States signal service. The present con- 
tributions relate to ‘The Winds on Mount Wash- 
ington compared with Winds near the Level of 
the Sea’ and to ‘ Abnormal Storm-Paths.’ 

Mr. J. M. Stirmman describes, in the same 
journal, a new resin obtained from San Ber- 
nardino County, California, which appears to 
possess entirely different properties and com- 
position from any organic mineral heretofore 
described. The name of ‘‘ Bernardinite ” is pro- 
posed for this mineral resin. 

Pror. 8. F. Peckman informs the editors of 
the American Journal of Science and Arts of the 
fall of a meteorite in Iowa on the 10th of May 
last. It exploded and fell in full daylight at 
5p.M. at Esterville. One fragment of the mass, 
weighing 500 pounds, was dug up from a depth of 
14 feet. Another portion, weighing 150 pounds, 
which fell about two miles distant from the 
larger mass, has been obtained for the Uni- 
versity cabinet. 

THe Royal Academy of Cadiz have given 
notice of a meeting, to be held under their direc- 
tion, at which scientific and literary subjects will 
be discussed and prizes awarded. Among the 
questions proposed in the programme are ‘On the 
Progress of Agricultural Industry in Andalusia,’ 
‘On the Importance of Meteorology and the 
Means for Generalizing the Study thereof,’ and 
‘On the Means for Extending and lnproving 
Popular Education.’ 

Herren VicTOR AND CARL Meyer, of the 


Zurich Polytechnicum, have apparently suc- 
ceeded in proving that chlorine is not an 


element, but an oxide of a new element, which 
they are disposed to name ‘‘Murium.” The 
professors are still carrying out their investiga- 
tions, and we may expect shortly to hear if 
chlorine is really an oxygen compound. 

M. Covton, of the Industrial Museum of 
Rouen, has discovered a system of transforming 
sound into light (?). Two Geissler tubes are 
put in rotation on an axis. The Ruhmkorf coil 
of one is worked by an ordinary interruptor, 
and gives a lumimous cross. The interruptor of 
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the other is replaced by a telephone. The ie; 
given by the second tube projects on the Ee d 
one, and according to the height of the wo es 
delivered in the telephone trumpet, so are th whic : 
changes exhibited in the other Geissler tub. with his 
This appears to us to be only another mode of of twen 
exhibiting the influence of sound on sonsitine cousin, 
flames. rnal 
Ir is deserving of special notice that y § burials: 
Chevreul, now in his ninety-third year, Septem! 
on June 10th his usual course of lectures on lowing : 
organic chemistry at the Museum of Natur] Singel 
History. 8 7 
Siz Henry Bessemer has had constructed jy, al 
him by Messrs. Galloway, of Knott Mill Ino. ? Ti 
works, Manchester, a gigantic telescope, which . i 
was inspected recently by a number of scientife > Nevert 
gentlemen, who speak most highly of the jg. Who 
genuity shown in it. It is estimated to cost § January 
40,0001. grave (i) 
_ THe Mining Institute of Cornwall has pub- | another 
lished an exhaustive paper by Mr. John Dar. 9 terment 
lington, ‘ On the Application of Rock-Boring Magdal 
Machinery and Explosives to Mining.’ thus pa 
—— a 
PINE ARTS dered t« 
= an acco! 
BLACK and wares SKGSSISION, DUDUST oxtuanr, | 
er a Rec cn ees wt quoted 
“utalogue, sR NAL See BE go. well 
DORK'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the Pra. § years a 
TORIUM, *OlURIST xNPeRING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘1. 
BRAZEN SEX PENT’ (the latter just completed), each 3: by 22 fen, 16,000 
with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ -oldiers of the ross,’ * Nignt of the 
Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of Caiapbas,’ &e., at the DORK GALLERY,», husban¢ 
New Bond Street. Daily, ‘i'en to dix.--1¢. From t 
MARIANNE NORTH'S EXHIBITION of OLL SKETOHES « F seqnenc 
IND1a and the ARCHIPELAGY at 9, Conduit Street. Daily, Ten 
till Six.—Admission, |. The a 
wrote it 
L’ Art et les Artistes Hollandais. Par Hemy of the 
Harvard. Illustrated. (Paris, A. Quantin.) 9 parvar: 
Tus volume is the first of a series of mono- § doubts’ 
graphs designed to embody the results of recent § portrait 
researches into the biographies of the principal J but, be 
Dutch masters. The author, a writer of repute, § works, | 
was sent into the Low Countries by the French § or at le 
Government to search public and municipal § cords th 
archives for materials throwing light on their J without 
arts and artists. The results of his labours § Pieters, 
have been highly appreciated, and the book, § on the 
of which the first instalment is before § 1589. 
us, is so promising that it is to be hoped it § boeck of 
may appear in an English dress. Except § Anothe 
Holland itself, no country is so rich in § the ent 
Dutch pictures as our own, and nowhere is § velt, “: 
the art of Holland better understood than § bride, ‘ 
here. Stijntge 
This volume comprises, with due acknow- fj the wid 
ledgments to M. Vosmaer, a biography of § Januar 
Michael van Mierevelt, and notes on ‘Titus § Wylen 
Van Rhyn, the son of embrandt and ff waters! 
Saskia, payment of whose inheritance long § C. van 
after his mother’s death has been suggested a8 j water { 
the probable cause of that catastrophe which § worshi 
almost overwhelmed the great master of J “Mich 
chiaroscuro. There is in the Print Room, market. 
British Museum, a melancholy sketch ascribed, J lived“ 
probably correctly, to the father, and represent- ff of the 
ing, it is said, Titus, seated brooding, with bis a hon 
head supported with one hand against his cheek, Jj of “i 
a great gloomy shadow projected on the wall J Huyge 
behind him, a huge broad-brimmed hat on his receive 
knee. The sadness of this portrait agrees fairly J tains 
with the scanty notices which M. Harvard bas him to 
collected respecting the son of Rembrandt. fj tation 
Certainly he had no genius in art, the list of f but he 
his works being of the scantiest description. degree 
We have here a fac-simile of his signature a Earls ¢ 
the time of his wedding, and even allowing of Bu 
for the circumstance under which it was § thers, 
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gritten,—most men are nervous when they are 
‘od.—it indicates a degree of trepidation 
which may have been ominous. Titus lived 
with his father until he was married, at the age 
of twenty-seven, February 10th, 1668, to his 
cousin, Magdalena Van Loo, and left the 
rnal mansion soon after, The register of 
burials in the Westerkerk have, under the date 
September 7 th, 1668, in Dutch, the fol- 
lowing :—“ Titus Van Ryn, (who lived) on the 
Gingel near the Apple-Market, eight florins, 
ye 153, on the north side of the church.” 
So here, seven months after his wedding, was 
r Titus buried at the cost of eight florins. 
Nevertheless, he left a daughter called Titia, 
who was born in the second fortnight of 
January, 1669 ; but number 153, north side, the 
rave of Titus, had to be opened again, and 
another eight florins were paid for the in- 
terment of her mother, October 21st, 1669. 
Magdalena, elsewhere called Maria Van Loo, 
thus passed rapidly away, and very soon after 
Frangois van Bylaert, her child’s guardian, ren- 
dered to the Orphans’ Chamber of Amsterdam 
an account of the heritage of the little Titia, a 
curious, indeed invaluable, document, which is 
quoted here. This inheritance was managed 
so well, that in 1686, when she was sixteen 
years and a half old, the maiden possessed 
16,000 florins, the dot which fell to her 
husband, Bylaert’s son, another Francois. 
From this event followed momentous con- 
sequences. 

The account of Mierevelt, or, as he sometimes 
wrote it, “ Miereveld,” is fuller than the sketch 
of the brief careers of Titus and Titia. M, 
Harvard has not been able to set at rest the 
doubts which havearisen asto whether this able 
portrait-painteris theone born in 1567 or 1568; 
but, besides other particulars of his life and 
works, he has given us his marriage certificate, 
or at least that which is doubtless his, and re- 
cords the wedding ef ‘‘ Michiel Jansz schilder,” 
without a patronymic, to Stijntge (Christina) 
Pieters, jongedochter, or maiden, who lived 
on the Ponttenmarct of Delft, April 11th, 
1589. This is still to be seen in the Trouw- 
boeck of the city, or register of civil marriages. 
Another fac-simile gives a corrected version of 
the entry, containing the names of Van Miere- 
velt, “a young man and a painter,” and his 
bride, “ Stijntge Pieters Van der Pes.” Poor 
Stijntge was dead befure 1633, and Michael 
the widower, then a prosperous man, married, 
January 9th, one ‘Anna Huijsens, weduwe 
Wylen Cornelis van Beest, aen de Binnen- 
watersloots,” ze, A. H., widow of the late 
(. van Beest, (who lived) on the Binnen- 
water Sloot. The painter had become so far 
Worshipful, that while, in 1589, he was plain 
“Michiel Jans, painter,” who lived upon the 
market, in 1633 he had become “meester,” who 
lived “aen oude Delft,” a very different quarter 
ofthe city ; and he bore his arms on a shield, 
i honour hardly less prized than that title 
if “Monsieur,” which so great a person as 
Huygens the poet bestowed on him. He had 
teelved from crowned heads medals and 
tains of gold, and Charles I. had invited 
tim to England : the painter declined the invi- 
ition because the plague ravaged London, 
but he had already painted Englishmen of high 

who visited Holland, including the 
Earls of Southampton and Warwick, the Duke 
f Buckingham, Sir Ralph Winwood, and 
thers. The Archduke Albert, then in power 





at Brussels, begged, as some have said, 
Mierevelt to visit him there, offering security 
for his religion. Mierevelt declined this com- 
pliment and remained at Delft, going to the 
Hague now and then, in order to paint por- 
traits of serenities of Nassau, &c. His house 
still exists at Delft, and is represented here. 
There was born, and there probably died, 
Pieter Van Mierevelt, some of whose pictures 
are to be found in the galleries at Dresden 
and Brunswick ; this excellent artist died in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

One of the most curious documents of the 
kind is the voluminous inventory of the pro- 
perty of Michael Van Mierevelt, copious 
extracts from which are given here, and show 
that he possessed three houses, 1, that called 
the “‘ Spangien,” in which he died, it is now a 
post-office, and a handsome residence; 2, a 
house called “‘ De Vliegende Paert,” or “ Pega- 
sus,” on the east side of the Corenmarct ; and, 
3, @ garden-house near the Waaterlootsche 
Poort. Besides these he had seven country 
estates (propriétés), one of which comprised 
nearly forty arpents of land, and was very 
fertile. Mierevelt had moneys in the funds, 
amounting, at least nominally, to 50,000 
florins ; 5,200 florins were due to him for 
loans, lent, apparently, at good interest. He had 
a great deal of cash in hand (l’argent liquide), 
and seems to have affected double gold coins, 
such as “double ridders,” double A lbertines, and 
the like, besides double ducats, double French 
crowns, gold Philips, gold Imperials, “ écus 
au lion,” gold florins, and gold Portugals, 
Italian pistoles, double Elizabeths, Williams, 
little crowns of Brabant, rix dollars, ducatoons, 
Frisian florins, and “ un lot de monnaies in- 
connues,” at least they were so to a Lombard 
who examined a hoard, the existence of which 
may justify the remark of Van Mander and 
Bie that Mierevelt was a miser. Altogether 
this cash in hand amounted to 5,829 florins, 
equal to about 45,000 frances! In addition, 
Mierevelt died possessed of certain medals and 
chains of honour, a “cadeau du roi d’Angle- 
terre,” worth 158 florins, 14 sols, and one gold 
ring, two silver salt-cellars, a silver cup, two 
goblets and nine porringers, three of which 
were old, of the same metal, and three silver 
forks. One sees that Van Mierevelt did 
not give dinners at home. He owned thirty 
books, including Van Mander’s ‘Schilder- 
boek,’ and one piece of porcelain. The 
latter fact seems to illustrate the rarity of 
that faience in Holland at this time. His 
establishment was ‘‘ confortable et cossu.” He 


' owned the family graves in the New Church at 


Delft, the situations of which are so exactly 
indicated that to find them would be easy. 
Lastly, he owned forty-nine pictures and 
drawings, copies and his own works, family 
portraits, and such like, evidently not worth 
much. His account-book is very curious, for 
it shows the prices he received for some of his 
paintings, ¢g., a portrait of the Countess of 
Oxford, painted for the Comtesse de Leeuwen- 
steyn, eighteen florins. From Sir D. Carleton 
(? the nephew) there was due for a portrait of 
Miss Harrington, Maid of Honour to the Queen 
of Bohemia, forty-two florins. “Il est parti 
depuis de longues années sans payer,” so wrote 





our painter of this job. He painted a copy of | 


the famous Pensionary Pauw, for Count Henry 
Van den Berg, for forty-two florins, The Demoi- 


selle Van der Graef owed him eighteen florins . 


for retouching a costume and other works. 
This shows that he was a “man of business.” 
L’ Ambassadeur Chambellan (Chamberlain) was 
in his debt, for a portrait of Count William, 
thirty-six florins. To this follows along list 
of pictures which remained in Mierevelt’s 
studio at the time of his death, mostly un- 
finished, sixty-two in number. The inven- 
tories conclude with that which describes the 
contents of a certain ‘‘ winckel,” «e¢. shop or 
storehouse ; numerous examples which seem 
to have been of considerable value, as many of 
them have been engraved ; possibly they were 
the original studies for portraits, but M. 
Harvard has not explained their exact nature. 
Our author believes the sum total of Miere- 
velt’s estate to have amounted to “deux ou 
trois millions de francs.’ This text concludes 
with a catalogue of the works of Mierevelt, 
which comprises nothing like the 10,000 he is 
said to have painted. 

In the English State Paper Office are some 
curious documents referring to Mierevelt, with 
which M. Harvard has not met. We quote 
the following, as illustrating the above account 
book of the painter’s and some of its entries, 
from ‘Original Unpublished Papers relating 
to Rubens,’ by Mr. W. N. Sainsbury, 1859, 
p. 291:—-“I doe now send a picture at full 
length of y* yong Prince Frederic Henry 
(whome wee have here at this present w" the 
K. & Q.) to his Ma’: w™ wilbe presented 
by My L? of Buckingham. I shall gladly 
know Yo" L™ opinion of y* worke, for y® life 
& likenes wee all here thincke y* Michel of 
Delph (Mierevelt) hath not been so happy in 
any other picture this many aday.” D.C, 
(Dudley Carleton) to the Lord Arundel, 
“ Hagh 12/22, 1621.” Again, Carleton wrote 
to Chamberlain from the same place, May 1, 
1616 :—“ Michel of Delph hath ben w™ me, 
and remembers you well by a picture of yours 
I have of Tintoret’s hand,” &c. Baudius wrote 
to Rubens, April 11, 1612, as above, p. 362: 
—* Michel van Mirevelt is long since known to 
fame, and, in the opinion of right thinking men, 
then follows great praise, not without profit, 
by painting the countenances of men to the 
life.” What amount of profit Mierevelt made 
we have just learned. The portrait of Frederick 
Henry of Nassau, Prince of Orange, was pro- 
bably a repetition of that now in the ‘lrippen- 
huis at Amsterdam. Mierevelt painted him 
many times, and there are numerous copies of 
these pictures. The “K. & Q.” were the 
“ Winter King” and his wife, no doubt. 

The second volume of this series is to in- 
clude biographies of Palamedes, Govert Flink, 
and Jan Beerestraaten. The third volume will 
comprise notices of P. de Hooghe, C, Fabritius, 
Brekelenkamp, and others. 








Picturesque Lodges. By J. Birch. (Blackwood 
& Sons.)—This is an architect’s pattern-book, 
which contains designs some of which the author 
tells us have a solid existence, not in Spain 
but in Ireland, while others have doubtless been 
made on speculation. The subjects are gate lodges, 
park entrances, lodges for keepers, gardeners, 
bailiffs, grooms, &c. The ideas of Mr. Birch on 
these heads are all neatly expressed in perspective 
views and plans. The former are attractive, and, 
if general sections only are required, sufficient, 
but the latter are too small to be useful except as 
toys. Mr. Birch wisely eschews every type but 
the English, and he avers that any other type is 
unsuited to the climate, and, which follows the 
other, to the landscape. He has a well-trained 
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eye for the picturesque ; he puts the elements of 
his designs together with considerable skill in 
pleasing and expressive masses and fair propor- 
tions. He groups his chimneys well, generally 
in the middle of each design, dealing freely with 
high-pitched roofs; he treats the large gables 
which result from them with taste, and occasion- 
ally introduces half-timbering or weather tiling. 
We think some of the gables are overdone, too 
big for graceful proportions. On the whole, the 
works are pleasing and likely to be acceptable, 
but they possess no extraordinary merit. 

The Life and Works of E. M. Ward, R.A. By 
James Dafforne. Illustrated. (Virtue & Co.)—This 
is a “book for the drawing-room table.” It con- 
tains a correct but rather dull biography of the 
painter, and descriptions of his works, many of 
which are represented by engravings reprinted 
from the Art-Journal. The book has peculiar 
value, because many of its biographical details 
were derived from a note-bovk of ‘ Personal 
Reminiscences’ by the artist himself, which con- 
tains a few notices worth preserving about other 
artists than the writer. 

Mythologie Iconegraphique. Par C. H. Clermont 
Ganneau. (Paris, Leroux.)—In this little essay M. 
Ganneau endeavours to lay down the proposition 
that the subjects represented on the reliefs of the 
cup of Palestrina are a kind of idyl, in which 
the goldsmith has repeated the performers of 
the different actions, not to express a variety of 
actions, but a succession and variety of deeds per- 
formed by the same person. Thus he regards the 
subject of the cup as the chase of a stag and 
slaughter of an ape by some unknown hero who 
hunts ina chariot. There can be no doubt that 
in continuous friezes, whether of Assyrian, 
Pheenician, or Greek art, a series of actions relat- 
ing to the same story was often depicted, and not 
a variety of detailed incidents. This is evident 
from an inspection of different monuments, espe- 
cially from the recently discovered portions of the 
bronze gates at Balawat, where the reliefs repre- 
sent the continuous history of Shalmaneser IIT., 
and certain Greek vases, on which are depicted the 
events of the ante-Homerica, in which the subject 
is represented according to unkaown or abnormal 
traditions. The art of a score of cups found in 
Greece and Italy appears, like that of the Assyrian 
bronze cups from Nimroud, to be Pheenician. Now 
Pheenician art was a mixture of Egyptian figures 
blended with Phcenician costume, and the scenes 
represented are often difficult of interpretation. 
The majority of these M. Ganneau would consider 
as representing early and well-known Greek myths, 
such as the cycle of Hercules and other early 
legends. Either the representations on the cups 
were made to reproduce the Greek myths, or the 
same 1oyths were derived from the Phcenician 
representations and the work of the artist trans- 
lated into portions of a myth, If we take the gates at 
Balawat to be about as old as the ninth century B.c., 
it is evident that Homer could have conceived a 
shield like that of Achilles, although it might be 
doubtful if such a work could be made in Greece 
itself at the period. The forge of Vulcan was the 
workshop of Tyre or Sidon, where alone repouss¢é 
work of the kind could be produced. It is necessary, 
however, to proceed with caution in the interpreta- 
tion of the subjects selected by Phcenician artists, 
In the cheval de bataille given by M. Ganneau 
from one of the cups a kind of medallion is seen 
in which a monarch, draped and crowned in 
Egyptian style, is about to strike with a mace 
three conquered nations, symbolized as indi- 
viduals ; two are Asiatic, the third a negro. This 
is completely Egyptian in idea. Behind is an 
Asiatic soldier, wearing plumes, carrying over his 
right shoulder a youthfal corpse with long hair. 
The soldier holds a spear and a shield; above 
in the air is the sun as a winged disk and a hawk. 
This scene, according to M. Ganneau, represents 
Hercules killing the triple Geryon. There are, it 
is true, some resemblances to the myth of Geryon 
in this subject ; it is not the only interpreta:ion 
of which it is susceptible, but the details are by 
no means identical: the dog Orthros is wanting, 





and the dead youth in the arms of the soldier 
hardly accords with the usual type of Iolaus. 
Still, it must be granted that M. Ganneau has 
made a decided step in the interpretation of the 
obscure subjects of these cups and in the com- 
parative mythology of ancient art. M. Ganneau 
has certainly struck on the trail of the Greek 
development of ancient Oriental art. 





THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No, XLIII. FRYSTON HALL—BROUGH HALL. 

THESE collections lie far apart, and they differ 
materially in character. Neither is numerous, but 
the former is the larger and richer. It contains 
fine family portraits by celebrated English artists, 
and a fine Rubens. Fryston Hall is near Knotting- 
ley, in the Pontefract region, and is the family 
seat of Lord Houghton, whom we have to thank 
for liberal permission to examine his pictures. 
Brough Hall is close to Catterick, near Rich- 
mond, and belongs to Sir John Lawson, Bart., 
an accomplished man of letters, deeply versed in 
MSS. and genealogy, and his house contains, 
besides antiquities not closely connected with 
our present object, a few interesting early 
Italian and Low Country paintings, for an intro- 
duction to which we are indebted to his kindness 
and courtesy. 

It will be most convenient to describe these ex- 
amples in the order in which they hang on the 
walls at Fryston Hall, where they form mute but 
noble companions for those who live among them. 
Many visitors to the unsurpassed and unforget- 
able National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 noticed 
with peculiar interest a fine portrait of Sir God- 
frey Rodes, of Great Houghton, an ancestor of 
Lord Houghton, the living representative of the 
Milnes and Monckton families. The picture of 
Sir Godfrey has considerable interest, because 
his daughter Elizabeth was the third wife of the 
great Earl of Strafford, who is well represented 
in Wentworth Woodhouse, Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
seat, a place at which we hope to arrive in the 
course of these articles, meeting there with 
the Countess Elizabeth, born Rodes of Great 
Houghton. Sir Godfrey’s portrait bears no 
artist’s name, but is a capital picture of the 
time, and has its companion here ina portrait of 
the Countess herself. Sir Godfrey married four 
wives, and marked his disposition by the repre- 
sentation of a robin on aspray in the background 
of his portrait, and the motto, ‘‘ Etiam in soli- 
tudine,” which is written near. Another sug- 
gestion of his character appears in the fact that 
a large dog, emblem of fidelity, probably the 
likeness of a companion, is close to his master, 
the head of the animal being under Sir God- 
frey’s hand. It is a good, solidly painted pic- 
ture by, we think, an English artist, who painted 
in the Dutch manner. The picture was No. 513 
at the Portrait Exhibition. 

Another of the family of Rodes appears here 
in Gainsborough’s portrait of a lady in a shot 
grey and pink dress, seated, with her hands 
crossed in her lap ; the face has faded a little, 
but hardly enough to injure the keeping of a 
charming piece of luminous colour, rich in the 
finer elements of Gainsborough’s art. Another 
good picture is the portrait of Mrs. Cunliffe 
(born Emma Crewe of Crewe Hall) by Gains- 
borough. It represents the lady when a child, 
as a sweet rustic beauty, with a ruddy, chubby 
face, which is seen under a black hat. She 
wears a white collar and a yellowish white dress ; 
the whole is an agreeable piece of colour. Miss 
Crewe was the daughter of ‘‘ true blue” Mrs. , after- 
wards Lady, Crewe, and sister of the boy whom 
Fanny Burney met in his mother’s company just 
before he went to China with Lord Macartney, 
the boy whom Reynolds painted in the character 
of ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” in the superb picture which 
is now at Crewe Hall. Mrs. Cunliffe appears 
here again, by the hand of Lawrence, and as a 
grown woman. The face is charmingly in- 
genuous and beautiful, and the eyes are amiable. 
This is one of Sir Thomas’s very best works. It 
is a three-quarters length figure, seated in a 








landscape, wearing a white dress, and a bro 
wn 
scarf crosses from the shoulders over the la 
of the lady. By her side are two dogs which 
Sir E. Landseer painted in place of a hat which 
was originally there, and was not considered ; 
satisfactory element of the picture. . 
Lawrence never had a better subject. than 
Lady Crewe herself (born Frances Anne Greville) 
whom Reynolds painted more than once, anq 
who appears here at the time when Fann 
Burney, going to Mr. Crewe’s little villa 
Hampstead, found her in a room which “ was 
rather dark, and she (Mrs. Crewe) had a veil ty 
her bonnet, half down, and with this aid she 
looked still in a full blaze of beauty. I wa 
wholly astonished. Her bloom, perfectly natural 
is as high as that of Augusta Lock when in her 
best looks, and the form of her face is so exqui- 
sitely perfect that I never met it without fresh 
admiration. She is certainly in my eyes the 
most completely a beauty of any woman I eyer 
saw. I know not, even now, any female in her 
first youth who could bear the comparison. She 
uglifies everything near her.” It is hard to say 
how much of this panegyric is sincere. Fanny 
Burney’s descriptions often require to be read 
with reserve. The lady appeared thus June 18th, 
1792, but, alas! Sir Joshua painted her in 
September, 1760, as a damsel of not less than 
sixteen, in a well-known picture with her brother, 
as ‘Cupid and Hebe,’—the picture from which 
Mr. Fulke Greville, the father of the two, 
quarrelling furiously with his son in after life, 
cut the boy ‘‘ Cupid” out of the picture, and 
had a tripod put in the place of the little god. 
In 1771 she had courage enough to go to Mrs, 
Cornelys’s at Carlisle House with another dashing 
matron, the two dressed as bucks of the most 
audacious kind. Miss Burney could hardly have 
been sincere in the above description, for she 
states how the above-named ‘‘ Master Crewe” 
was just of age when she met him with his 
mother ‘‘in a blaze of beauty.” Here, at 
all events, is the black veil used to set off 
her face, here is plenty of colour, and a very 
“high bloom” indeed. One sees why Law- 
rence introduced the scarlet shawl over the 
white dress. It is a half-length figure, seated 
at a table, on which the right arm is resting. 
The picture was at the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition, 1867, No. 853. Lord Houghton 
has likewise a beautiful miniature of Mrs. 
Crewe in a masquerade dress, holding a distaff, 
signed with the ‘‘H” within the ‘‘ O” of Ozias 
Humphrey. His lordship possesses a miniature 
of Oliver Cromwell, which belonged to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,who bequeathed it to Richard Burke, 
who left it to Lady Frances Crewe, from whom 


it descended to Lady Houghton. The fine 
example is attributed to 8. Cooper. It is re- 


ferred to in Walpole’s letter to Lady Ossory, 
Dec. 1st, 1786, in no flattering terms: “ But all 
his (Reynolds's) geese are swans, as the swans 
of others are geese.” Sir Joshua certainly thought 
a great deal of this portrait, and was delighted at 
acquiring it. It was No. 2537 of the Exhibition 
of Miniatures, 1865. 

The companion portrait to that of Mrs. 
Crewe, which Lawrence painted with such un- 
expected sincerity, is here, and by the same 
hands. It is the likeness, evidently a very 
excellent as it is a very striking one, of Mr., 
afterwards Lord, Crewe. It is a bust in three- 
quarters view to our left, wearing a dark coat. 
The picture was No. 856 of the National Por- 
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trait Exhibition, 1867. Mr. Crewe sat to 
Reynolds, and was among the most active 
members of society at that period. By 
the same painter we noticed at Fryston Hall a 
study of an old bearded man’s head, a half- 
length figure, the face nearly in full view, the 
light of a candle falling from our left on the 
strongly marked features—one of Reynoldss 


numerous studies, probably from George White 
the pavior, the well-known model for ‘Count 
Ugolino’ and half -a-dozen other subject plc- 
tures, who sat to “stingy” Nollekens and 4 
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re artists, sculptors as well as painters. 
dats first-rate example of its class.—Another 
se here is by Sir Joshua, a half-length 
pe e of himself, in a black broad-brimmed hat, 
s grey riding (?) coat, with a cape or wide collar 
attached to it. The face is to our left, in three- 
raster view ; the shadow of the hat extends 
nearly to the base of the nose ; strong sunlight 
ills on half of one cheek. The picture is still 
very luminous and strong in tone and tint ; 
though it has darkened considerably, it has 
undergone that change throughout, and thereby 
remains in harmony with itself, being in excel- 
ent keeping and perfect condition. Reynolds 
minted many portraits of himself, from that of 
the young man who shades his eyes from the 
jight, carrying a palette on his thumb, engraved 
s a frontispiece to Northcote’s ‘ Life,’ and now 
in the National Portrait Gallery, to that of the 
Pied old gentleman in ‘‘ goggles” and un- 
shaven, Which is at Windsor ; another version 
sat Dulwich, a third at Hornby Castle. Here, 
jo, is another Reynolds, the picture of the 
virl with the dead dove in her lap, which goes 
jy more than one name, and is pretty and 
sathetic, as well as sweet, one of the most in- 
venuous examples of a numerous class of subject 
pictures in which Sir Joshua indulged himself 
inthe autumn months or at other times when 
sitters were comparatively few. It is exceed- 
ingly rich in tone, almost a monochrome in 
colour, the carnations and the white dress being 
in perfect keeping. The former appear not tc 
have faded to any considerable extent, but the 
shadows of the flesh are unusually blackish. 

One of the finest pictures at Fryston Hall is 
the life-sized figure of a young man, known as 
“Edwin,” painted by Wright of Derby, and 
representing a relative of Mr. Seymour Haden’s, 
yho made a first-rate etching from the picture. 
Itis aseated figure in a fancy dress, and quite 
gand in its style and masculine freedom, and 
the breadth and simplicity of the effect. It is 
srongly marked by an affectation of design 
vhich is not ungraceful ; the head, slightly up- 
tumed, rests on one hand, and the legs are 
crossed at the knees, the figure in three-quarters 
view. It was painted with an unusually light 
hand and thinness of the pigments ; the lights 





ther colouring, as is frequently the case with 
this painter of candle-light effects, dull reddish 
amations, and opaque shadows. The picture 
happily suggests a mixture of the merits of 
Reynolds and Romney.—One of the most 
chaming of Romney’s portraits of young ladies 
ishere. Beautiful as are nearly all his pictures 
of women, this one is exceptionally enjoyable. 
It isa three-quarters length figure, seated, with 
the fingers of both hands interlocked; one 
dbow rests on a table; the head leans a little 
sideways to our left; the eyes look to the front ; 
there is a gentle, unaffected smile in these eyes 
ad on the fresh and sweet mouth. There is 
fshness of beauty, a ‘“‘ wholesome” English- 
iss about the lady, which is not readily 
fgotten. The neat hair is dark brown, a 
jelow veil trails behind the figure, which is 
tad in a pure white dress, such as Romney so 
iften affected —Here is a graceful portrait, by Mr. 
6.D. Leslie, of a lady ina field, by trees, holding 
apiece of ‘wild brier. She wears a green dress. — 
ByC. R. Leslie is a sketch made with charcoal 
‘fa man taking aim, or pretending to do so, 
vith a stick or gun; a companion is near him. 
tt is an interesting example of the painter’s 
wde of using red and black.—By John Varley 
Yenoticed one of his best and most characteristic 
pictures, « ruined fortress in a misty mid-dis- 
thee, a woman driving cattle through a stream ; 
wlight strikes in strong rays through the 
mndow-opening of the towers; the shadows 
tiling on the walls are enriched with reflections. 
lamnered as it is, it is full of idyllic sentiment 
a genuine and graceful kind, such as Varley’s 
mpl Finch so often displayed, but with less 
wanliness than is apparent here. 





we cool, not at all exaggerated in the key of - 





Lord Houghton possesses an admirable sketch 
by Rubens for the famous picture in the Dresden 
Gallery, ‘Le Jardin d’Amour’ (839), of which 
there are repetitions at Vienna, Madrid, Gotha, 
and elsewhere. The sketch was at Leeds in 
1868, and represents the garden scene, where the 
numerous groups are gathered about a fountain 
with a statue of a naked nymph; the water 
pours from a dolphin’s mouth, and the little cupid 
is pushing together the stout gentleman and the 
fat lady. It seems to be rather a brilliant and 
skilful version of the fine original painted by an 
able pupil in Rubens’s studio, to which the master 
gave finishing touches, than entirely Rubens’s 
work, for some of the tints are not perfectly 
pure. Purity was a quality always present in 
Rubens’s own sketches, as we call them, which 
were made with his hands and used for the 
production by assistants of the large gallery 
pictures on which much of the master’s reputation 
rests. On this point observe the group in 
the centre, comprising the lady to whom the 
cupid whispers ; this is nearly perfect in purity 
as in brilliancy. On the other hand, the white 
dress of the lady standing on our right of the 
central group is not good, the shadows lack 
clearness, and the lights lack lustre. A fire 
recently damaged Tryston Hall, without, we 
believe, injuring any of these pictures. 

At Brough Hall is an old Italian devotional 
picture of the school of Perugino, representing 
the Virgin, Christ, and two saints, remarkable 
for simplicity, suavity, and nice taste, rather 
than for profound feeling or powerful expres- 
sion. The execution is, as usual with the 
school, smooth rather than elaborate, laboured 
rather than searching, and, above all, neat, and 
the composition is conventional, but the attitudes 
areextremely graceful ; the colour is pure andclear 
in its isolation ; the expression of the Virgin, the 
best point in the picture, is sweet and sedate ; 
she sits, with the naked child on her knee; the 
angels pray on each side.—Here are two pretty 
oval pictures, which are probably by Carlo 
Dolci, representing ‘Christ and Mary,’ which is 
marked by sweetness of motive, and ‘ Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria,’ which is the better 
of the two.—We saw near the last-named work 
a capital picture of the school of Botticelli, if 
not by that very unequal artist, a ‘ Virgin En- 
throned, with Christ and Angels.’ The Virgin 
is of the well-known ‘‘ pug-nosed” type, with 
the white flesh, the full lips, sunken cheeks, 
and slightly dishevelled hair ; the eyes, as usual, 
are profoundly pathetic.—A fair picture, by 
Garofalo, of the ‘ Virgin and Child ’ is enjoyable 
on its own account, but did not make a deep 
impression on us.—There is a Bernard van 
Orley, a ‘ Virgin and Child.’—A little delicate 
picture is ascribed wisely to Pellegrino da 
Modena, a pupil of Raphael’s, and has con- 
siderable merit. 

Of Dutch origin are the following :—A college 
scene, of excellent quality in its way. Fine por- 
traits of Catz and his wife, the former being the 
statesman and poet. Both are life-size whole- 
length figures, works of noble and dignified 
characteristics, painted in a sober, solid manner, 
with admirable feeling, very commendable 
in respect to the greys, but rather blackish 
in the flesh shadows. The lady’s portrait is 
signed and dated ‘‘N. Maas, 1669,” and, apart 
from the date, is evidently a capital example of 
this excellent painter’s best art.—Here is a fine 
portrait named after Ben Jonson, and ascribed 
to Jacob Jordaens at the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition of 1866, where it was No. 332, a head 
in three-quarters view to our right, a white 
collar and dark dress. It is more like the work 
of Honthorst than of Jordaens. Vertue en- 
graved the accepted portrait of Ben Jonson, and 
the original of his plate is said to be by Hon- 
thorst, but then one cannot always depend on 
Vertue’s notions of portraits. In Sir John 
Lawson’s house is a very pretty and unusually 
careful portrait, by Lely, of Miss Mary Lawson 
in the costume of Charles II.’s time. Likewise 





an excellent portrait by Dance of Sir William 
Lawson, a bust in an oval. 

In the next paper of this series we purpose to 
describe pictures in the collection of Mrs. Mey- 
nell Ingram, at Temple Newsam, near Leeds. 
These works include a noble early Titian, de- 
scribed as a portrait of Martin Bucer, Van 
Dycks, a choice Rembrandt, some well-known 
Reynoldses, an interesting picture, which was 
at Leeds twelve years ago, ascribed to Albert 
Diirer, a very fine Fyt, and other excellent ex- 
amples. 





THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Taunton is one of the most interesting old 
towns in the west of England. No one, except, 
perhaps, some very fervent local antiquary, 
would ever think of comparing it with cities 
such as Exeter or Bristol, but in historical im- 
portance it may well be matched with any one 
of its sister towns which owed their medieval 
wealth to the cloth manufacture. 

Speculation has been and is rife as to whether 
its natives may not claim for it a Roman or even 
a British origin, but here history is silent. Its 
name is indisputably Teutonic—the town on the 
River Tone—though there have been rash spe- 
culators who found something Celtic in these 
very simple words. Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, seems to have erected a fortification 
here, that is, using the Tone and a little stream 
now called the Potwater, as a fence as far as they 
would go, he raised a mound, connecting the 
streams by a ditch, and on this mound he built 
a wooden stockade, inside which it is probable 
houses, also of wood, were erected. 

Nothing of this remains except the earthwork, 
which in the course of ages must have been 
much diminished in height. Here, however, a 
medieval castle arose which for a time sheltered 
that mock prince Perkin Warbeck, and it was 
by his gallant defence of this castle that Blake, 
so soon to be aname glorious on the sea, first 
showed of what mettle he was made. The hall 
of the castle is memorable in history, however, 
for a far more tragic scene than any that hap- 
pened in the West during the Great Rebellion. 
It was here that Judge Jefferies held the ‘‘ Bloody 
Assize”’ which filled not only Devonshire but all 
England with horror as the news slowly spread 
from city to city and village to viliage. 

The early part of Tuesday was taken up by 
the presentation and addresses of the Mayor 
and Corporation in the Town Hall. Afterwards 
the castle was visited, and very carefully de- 
scribed by the Rev. W. Hunt, who showed on 
the spot that the oldest parts of the present 
buildings could not be older than the days of 
William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester. Much 
of the keep is evidently Norman work, though 
it has been so sadly mutilated and patched that 
a careless observer might be forgiven if he did 
not find it out. The thick wall on one side of 
the great hall, which was reduced to its present. 
state by Bishop Horne in the sixteenth century, 
most probably belongs to the same period. It 
was used as an assize court until the middle of 
the present century, but has’ now passed into 
the hands of the county Archzeological Society. 
The buildings still bear in several places, where 
they have not been refaced or otherwise tam- 
pered with, the marks of Goring’s shot fired 
when Blake was within. 

The churches were next visited. That of 
St. James is a late Perpendicular building, of 
good character and proportion, and possessing 
one of the graceful richly battlemented towers 
for which Somersetshire is famous. It is, how- 
ever, not the original, but, as we are told, an 
exact copy. The old one had become dangerous, 
and had to be replaced. The church of St. 
Mary Magdalen is, however, much the finer of 
the two. It is mostly of the same character, 
but with a larger and much richer tower, which 
also has recently been rebuilt. The nave pre- 
sents a feature which is so common as to be 
almost the rule in large churches in many parts 
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of the Continent, but which is very rare in 
England. There is a double arcade on each 
side, thus dividing the nave, or rather the body 
of the church, into five aisles. The fine carved 
timber roof, of the date of the church, is remark- 
ably beautiful, and seems—we speak doubtfully 
—to be much in the state its makers left it in. 
The chancel appears to have been of the same 
date as the rest of the fabric, but here it is im- 
possible to speak with anything like certainty. 
The old chancel was so low as to be nearly level 
with the nave ; this has been found very incon- 
venient for choral services, and consequently it 
has been raised so as to give it ‘‘quite a 
continental” look. This necessitated taking off 
the roof, lengthening the pillars, raising the 
arches, and several other things of the same sort. 
The walls of the chancel are covered with modern 
paintings, and new sedilia have been inserted. 
Where there is so much that must be painful to 
the archeologist to behold, it is but justice to 
state that we believe the old monuments, though 
they have been moved about so as no longer to 
canopy the dust of those whom they commemo- 
rate, have been preserved with proper care. 
There is a standing effigy of a merchant, in a 
scarlet gown, who built some almshouses, which 
is so very un-Gothic that it was really a great 
work of mercy to spare it. The inscription is 
so good a specimen of a seventeenth century 
monumental inscription that we give it in 
full :— 
Consecrated to the Blessed Memory of Robert Graye, Esq., 
and Founder. 

Taunton bore him, London bred him, 

Piety trained him, Virtue led him, 

Earth enriched him, heaven carest him, 

‘Taunton bleast him, London bleast him, 

This thankful town, that mindful city, 

Share his piety and his pity. 

What he gave and how he gave it, 

Ask the'poor and you shall have it. 

Gentle reader, heaven may strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like. 

Now thine eyes have read this story 

Give him the praise and heaven the glory. 

Xtatis sue 65, Anno Dom. 1635. 

A building called the abbey barn is the 
only remaining fragment of the Augustinian 
priory founded by William Giffard. It is 
certainly now used as a barn, but, from its 
situation, cannot have been so in the monastic 
time ; it is almost certainly a portion of a 
chamber adjoining a gate-house. Two early 
Decorated windows ornament one end, but they 
seem to be insertions of a recent date, taken 
from some portion of the abbey buildings which 
have been swept away. 

In the evening Dr. Pring read the first part 
of a paper ‘On some Evidences of the Occupa- 
tion of the Ancient Site of Taunton by the 
Britons and the Romans.’ It contained 
useful local information, and was accom- 
panied by the exhibition of a remarkable 
hoard of celts and other bronze objects which 
had recently been found in the neighbourhood. 
Dr. Pring was, however, not fortunate in his 
speculations or the authorities on which he 
leaned. Stukeley, Whitaker, and Polwhele are 
none of them of any manner of authority on 
bronze antiquities. The notion that celts were 
first made for the purpose of cutting the sacred 
mistletoe, whoever invented it, rests on no 
foundation beyond fancy. The second paper 
of the evening was a very short one, by Sir 
Charles Anderson, Bart., on towers. As he 
spoke of what he saw and knew only it was 
interesting, and will be, when printed, no un- 
important contribution to our knowledge of one 
branch of medieval architecture. Every one 
of taste who has had occasion to examine new 
‘churches or even architectural drawings of them 
will agree with the remark that it is a common 
fault of architects to make their pinnacles too 
high and lanky. 

On Wednesday morning a large party went 
by special train to examine the remains of the 
Cistercian house of St. Mary of Old Cleve. This 
interesting ruin is comparatively little known. 
The quadrangle is nearly perfect, and many of 
the domestic offices are complete. One large 





room—the refectory—has a remarkably rich 
carved wooden roof, and at the end, on the 
plaster of the wall, is a large and most solemn 
painting of the rood, with the Mary and John 
on either side. How this really beautiful work 
of art has been permitted to survive through 
three centuries of neglect is a marvel. The 
early English work in the cloister court is sim- 
plicity itself, but the effect is marvellously good. 
The church has long been swept away, perhaps 
soon after the Reformation. Much of the tile 
pavement, however, remains, and has been most 
carefully preserved. It is as rich in heraldic 
devices as any ancient floor we have seen. The 
Somersetshire Archeological Society could not 
devote their energies to a better work than 
engraving one specimen of each tile, or set of 
tiles when the pattern is made up of several. 


THE LAHORE MUSEUM. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘The Pioneer 
received by the last mail from India, in antici- 
pation of the breaking up of the India Museum, 
pleads for a portion of its contents being 
sent to the Lahore Museum. This is not at 
all likely to be done, if for no other reason 
because in transferring the India Museum 
collections from the charge of the India Office 
the utmost consideration will be given to main- 
taining as far as possible their special character 
and unity. But it is interesting to observe 
the importance which the Lahore Museum is 
gradually acquiring. Mr. B. H. Baden Powell 
first organized the Museum collections in a 
truly scientific way, and it represents very 
thoroughly the raw products and arts and 
manufactures of the Punjab. Mr. Caird, in- 
deed, in the Nineteenth Century testifies to its 
completeness as an economic museum. As to 
arts and manufactures, it is the only museum to 
which you can direct a craftsman for really good 
examples of old Indian work. Its collections 
of the sculptures which Dr. Leitner first called 
Greco-Buddhistic are the most extensive in 
existence ; and the Mayo School of Industrial 
Art, which is affiliated to it, has moulded and 
photographed these treasures, so that casts and 
pictures of them are now available for the 
museums of Europe, and sets are being at this 
moment prepared for the Oriental Museum at 
Vienna and the Imperial Museum at St. Peters- 
burg. But the strongest point is the popu- 
larity of the Lahore Museum. On the great 
native holidays the place is crowded with 
people, who listen, open-mouthed, to the more 
learned among them as they read out loud the 
admirable vernacular labels on the objects ex- 
hibited. In Europe, with our shops filled with 
importations from the whole world, we forget 
how much of our education is an unconscious 
process through the eye. In India there are no 
shop-windows, no places where the masses can 
daily and hourly see the universe of things 
commercial, while our schools and colleges teach 
only words. The popularity of the Lahore 
Museum is thought a good sign, and situated as 
Lahore is on the high road between India and 
Central Asia, with which our commercial inter- 
course will henceforth be perfectly secure and 
free, there is every hope that it will become in 
time the centre of a revival of the Persian in- 
fluence on the arts of Northern India.” 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. W. B. Ricumonp has received a commis- 
sion to paint for Mr. W. Gilstrap, of Fornham 
Park, a large picture’ representing that mag- 
nificent subject which is suggested by the ‘ Song 
of Miriam.’ The new picture is to be a companion 
to that representing ‘A Procession in Honour 
of Bacchus’ by the same painter, which is the 
property of Mr. Gilstrap, and was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1869. Mr. Richmond 
has just finished a large and vigorous portrait of 
Mr. Darwin, seated, in his red robes, which is 
to be engraved. 





—.. 
A vesien for the decoration of the interi 
of the dome of St. Paul’s has been prepared “ 
Messrs. P. Pullan and C. H. Wilson =a 

° ° ’ 8 
now on view at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
This design represents one-eighth part of the 
dome; the subject is the Court of Heaven, 
and comprises in the centre the Lamb, on 
a gold ground, with, in circles, bine 
cherubim, red seraphim, angels rejoicing 
apostles, thrones, prophets, members ‘of the 
heavenly hierarchy. It is alleged that this 
design would, in the lines of its composition 
follow generally the design of Sir J. Thornhill’ 
We should greatly prefer that the work of Thom. 
hill should be left as it is. We see no reasons 
except such as the energy of architects and the 
fidgetiness of many of the clergy are constantly 
supplying in the case of churches, for meddli 
with the pictures now so well adapted to the 
dome they occupy and have so long enriched, 
When other portions of the cathedral have been 
fittingly decorated, and not till then, will it be 
time to destroy the dignified and in every way 
suitable work of Thornhill. 

A DISTINGUISHED artist writes to us from the 
Hague :—“‘ Although somewhat late in the day 
the Dutch seem at last to have made up ther 
minds to be on a level with the age in the 
fashionable folly of ‘restoration.’ The noble 
old church of St. Lawrence at Rotterdam is 
now in the hands of the Philistines, who are 
scraping the stones, and recutting the capitals 
and other carved work. It is to be hoped that 
lovers of genuine art in Holland will stir them. 
selves before the destruction has proceeded 
further, and save the great church from the 
fate which is now accomplishing destruction of 
all that is valuable in its art, its history, its 
pathos. The old churches at Delft are now in 
pretty much the same state as when De Witte, 
Vliet, and Hoockgeest painted them. What 
will they be if scarified as we have scarified 
English churches ! ” 

Tue British and Foreign Artists’ Association 
(Paris and London) are about to bring out 
a series of illustrated biographies of leading 
English artists. The first set will contain Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. (which, with the 
consent and help of Sir Frederick, Mrs. Mark 
Pattison has undertaken), Mr. J. E. Millais, 
R.A., Mr. Herkomer, and others. Mr. Her- 
komer undertakes to write the text of his bio- 
graphy himself, as well as to prepare all the 
illustrations. The size is to be royal folio, pro- 
fusely illustrated with fac-similes of studies, 
drawings, &c., and accompanied by portraits, of 
which one, that of the President, has been 
already executed by M. Desboutins. 

A Fiyr-Art Loan Exhibition will be opened 
immediately in Chester in aid of the School of 
Art in that city. The Duke of Westminster 
will be one of the contributors. 

Mr. H. Riverr-Carnac has sent us a copy of 
his essay ‘On Masons’ Marks from Old Build- 
ings in the North-West Provinces of India,’ re- 
printed from the Indian Antiquary. General 
Cunningham recommended that the stones of 
these edifices should be examined for such 
marks, but he did not give any of them in his 
accounts of the ruins of Sarnath or of the 
Bhilsa Topes. Mr. Carnac has, to a certain ex- 
tent, supplied these omissions in the plate of 
fifty-six marks from Sarnath and from Jaunpur 
which accompanies this essay, selected from 
many thousands of similar examples, most of 
which are hidden, and all of which were origin- 
ally concealed by the outer facing, now removed 
from the former structure. This subject 3 
extremely curious and obscure, and hardly yet 
studied even with regard to European build- 
ings. No one has done more for it than Mr. 
Street, who, in his ‘Gothic Architecture ™ 
Spain,’ reproduced a considerable number ‘ 
Spanish examples. 

M. Turpavpeav has published a little book 
on ‘Méryon and Méryon’s Paris,’ by Mr. F. Wed- 
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Ss . . 
which comprises a ‘‘ descriptive catalogue 
+ the artist’s work.” Mr. Wedmore appreciates 
tbe work of Méryon with zest and feeling, so far 
as the poetic suggestiveness of the subjects is 
cerned ; he has made careful analyses of the 
- anregsions from the plates the etcher prepared, 
and indicated concisely and clearly the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the states of each. The 
vies here catalogued are ninety-four in all. 
it was desirable that such a catalogue as 
this should be prepared while Méryon him- 
self was yet fresh in the memory of the living. 
The biography of the artist prefixed to the cata- 
logue supplies the main facts of his life and 
daracter—a moody, painful, mournful life, 
chiefly devoted to the representation of Paris in 
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the spirit evoked by M. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre 
ame de Paris,’ a very remarkable but very 

ppy manifestation of poetic genius, 
rangely as well as strongly expressed by 
ughtsmanship which is almost architectural 
in its finish, precision, realism, and supreme 
licacy. It is a development of art in which it 
‘snot difficult to recognize, as Mr. Wedmore 
ys, something akin to the ‘ Melencolia I.’ and 
‘The Knight of Death’ of Albert Diirer ; but 
his “something ” is small. The fault of the letter- 
yess is that Mr. Wedmore writes in an exces- 
ively emotional style, and has copied the worst 
atures of popular modern French writing on art. 
¢ has very narrowly escaped the making of a 
hew example of the ‘‘ high-falutin ” style, with 
shich no one so much as Méryon himself would 
lave been offended. 















MUSIC 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Tux six pianoforte duets by H. Hoffmann, with 
he prefix of ‘ Italian Love Tale,’ and the ‘ English 
Nitional Airs Album,’ by the same composer, 
wed by Messrs. Witt & Co., have some preten- 
ins to a distinctive character. 

Messrs, Enoch & Sons are rendering good 
rice to art by their series of works under the 
ile of “Format Litolff.” The English musician, 

isresident in Paris, is himself no ordinary 
mposer, and has edited the classical composi- 
us of the German masters, amongst whom Schu- 
man’s name is enrolled. 

Mesrs, Ashdown & Parry continue the pub- 
ution of works by the old masters, at the same 
me affording the opportunity for the composers 
the period to follow in the wake of their pre- 
easor by imitations more or less successful. 
amangements, the fantasia as a pianoforte 
on themes from Herr Wagner’s ‘ Flying 
uchman,’ by Mr. Sidney Smith, and a transcrip- 
m of Mozart’s love song, “Voi che sapete,” by 
. Neustandt, can be favourably noticed. 
The Elegiac March to Tennyson's ‘ Elaine,’ by 
m. Joseph Robinson, published by Messrs. 
wer & Co,, illustrates the words of the poet 
iietically and impressively. Since Handel’s 
# the composition of a Dead March has been 
tay task, Halévy, in the last act of ‘La 
ive has a death processional march which 
thrilling in its effect, and in no piece he has 
instrumented has Herr Wagner been more 
wessfal than in the death march of Siegfried in 
tNibelungen.’ Mrs. J. Robiueon is an accom- 
Med pianist, who played once at the Musical 
m, and who may be ranked among classical 
) performers. Whether the lady has scored 
Elegiac March we know not, but her piano- 
illustration of “the Lily Maid of Astolat” 
wching and emotional. The second section, 
"0, after the opening slow and grave move- 
ll, 18 very fine in the ereseendo effect. 
“ers. Ashdown & Parry are the publishers of 
arming pianoforte compositions of Stephen 
mt, of Paris; amongst his works are his 
nulles d’Album,’ Op. 83, and his ‘Elfes.” A 
ue des Pieces,” by Mr. H. Walmsley Little, 
Oxon., Associate of the Royal Academy 


































faculty more than of original invention, proves 
that the young beginner possesses the technical 
knowledge to treat his own conceptions with artistic 
ability when he has shaken off the influence of 
the ancient masters. 

Messrs. Weekes & Co, have issued a curious 
piece, namely, a Concerto for Pianoforte, in which 
is introduced the Scotch air ‘The Yellow-haired 
Laddie,’ composed about the year 1770 by John 
Christian Bach, who was resident in London. The 
work is numbered Op. 13, as arranged by Haydn, 
and wes first published in 1790. The present 
edition has been edited and revised by Edmund 
H. Turpin, the organist. 

Messrs. Metzler & Co. have the credit of pub- 
lishing a work by an English composer, Alfred 
Cellier, under the title of ‘Six Pensées Fagi- 
tives,’ pieces replete with graceful writing based 
on pleasing themes. Mr. Cellier as an operatic 
composer has won some fame, but he may take a 
higher position if he can give the musical world 
such specimens of sound composition as his six 
numbers. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue retrospect of the season at the Haymarket 
Ttalian Opera-house, which was commenced on 
Saturday, the 26th of April, with Bizet’s ‘ Car- 
men,’ and was terminated on Saturday, the 2nd 
of August, with Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ is not 
pleasant to dwell upon. The increase in the 
number of representations has been followed 
by a decrease of artistic ability ; for although 
band and chorus may be worked day and 
night, the solo singers cannot endure the 
same strain on their physical powers; and 
of late years at both Italian opera-houses, 
as it would be too costly to secure stars, if even 
these could be found, vocalists of all countries 
have been imported, who are in many instances 
inferior even to our music-hall artists. A novel 
mode of inducing amateurs in the suburbs, who 
will only go to the play on Saturday afternoons, to 
patronize Italian opera was regularly established 
during the past season ; but it was quite natural 
that if Madame Nilsson and Madame Gerster 
could be heard at a reduced tariff one morning 
in the week the receipts of the high-priced 
nights should be seriously affected. It is said 
that a system of giving Italian operas at cheap 
prices will be permanently adopted, and the long 
existing regulationsasto evening dress withdrawn. 
The commercial question, whether opera specu- 
lators will be better remunerated by low than 
by high prices, it is not our province to discuss, 
but eventually the existence of Italian opera 
must depend on its artistic merits ; for if once 
the operatic public shall come to the conclusion 
that cosmopolitan companies of an inferior order, 
who torture the sweet Tuscan outrageously, 
have superseded the once superior school of pure 
Italian vocalization, the prestige which has so 
long upheld foreign opera-houses and prevented 
the establishment of a national opera-house will 
be compromised seriously, if it has not been 
already deeply affected. In looking over Mr. 
Mapleson’s prospectus the subscribers must be 
surprised at the deviations that have occurred 
with regard to the artists promised, and to the 
works that have been produced. Mdlle. Christo- 
fani, Mdlle. Laurer Stelzer, Mdlle. Salla, Madame 
Dolby-Boetti, and Madame Vanzini have not ap- 
peared; but Madame Pappenheim, Madame Sinico- 
Campobello, and Mdlle. Hamakers have been 
substituted, certainly not with an advantageous 
result in all cases. Then one of the best of 
existing Italian tenors, Signor Masini, and the 
most artistic buffo profondo, Signor Medini, have 
not beenforthcoming. SignoriSusini, Monti, and 
Pantaleoni were not named in the prospectus. Of 
the new-comers the only marked success has been 
that of the French baritone, M. Roudil. ‘‘ During 
theseason,”’ stated the Impresario in his manifesto, 
‘‘ the following works will be produced: Verdi's 





Music, although indicative of the imitative | ‘Gazaa Ladra’ and ‘Semiramide’; Donizetti’s 


‘ Aida’ and ‘La Forza del Destino’; Rossini’s 


‘Linda di Chamouni,’ Gluck’s ‘ Armida,’ Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele,’ and Wagner's ‘Rienzi.’” Eight 
novelties or revivals were therefore positively 
promised, out of which only ‘Aida’ and 
‘Linda’ (operas for years before the public) 
were mounted, besides Balfe’s ‘ Talismano,’ 
given for Madame Gerster -Gardini’s benefit, 
a work which was included in the répertoire 
of twenty-nine operas, out of which selections 
were to be made. The operas actually produced 
were ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ 
and ‘Il Flauto Magico’ (Mozart); ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ and ‘ Dinorah’ (Meyer- 
beer); ‘Faust’ (M. Gounod); ‘Fidelio’ (Beet- 
hoven); ‘ Lohengrin’ (Herr Wagner) ; ‘Carmen’ 
(Bizet); ‘Mignon’ (M. Ambroise Thomas); 
* Lucia’ and ‘ Linda’ (Donizetti) ; ‘ Sonnambula’ 
and ‘Puritani’ (Bellini); and ‘Traviata,’ ‘ Trova- 
tore,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ and ‘ Aida’ (Signor Verdi). Of 
these ‘Carmen’ enjoyed the largest number of 
representations, such is the popularity of its 
Spanish and Moorish tunes. Owing to the 
prevalence of wintry weather during the spring 
and summer, the two stars of the troupe, 
Mesdames Nilsson and Gerster, were indis- 
posed, and their inability to sing caused much in- 
convenience and annoyance to the director and 
to the general public; for the changes of the 
operas announced took place too often when the 
doors were about to be opened for perform- 
ance. Madame Nilsson has added no part to 
her former répertoire. She enacted Elsa (‘ Lohen- 
grin’), Mignon, Valentina (‘ Huguenots’), and 
Margherita (‘Faust’). Madame Gerster ap- 
peared for the first time in ‘ Dinorah’ and in 
‘Linda.’ Madame Marie Roze unfortunately 
appeared only towards the close of the season, 
and her absence has been severely felt, for 
neither Mdlle. Hauk nor Malle. Kellogg, the 
two American prime donne, excited any special 
interest, except when the former appeared as 
Carmen, and the latter by her fine acting lent 
a charm to the part of Aida. The Austrian 
contralto, Friulein Tremelli, who caused such 
a sensation last season, was unaccountably kept 
in the background. The voice and style of 
Signor Campanini, who at Drury Lane promised 
to be the leading tenor of the period, have 
disappointed his hearers this season. One 
notable point of the events was the extraordinary 
richness of the mise en scéne of ‘Aida’—more 
picturesque ‘‘sets” of the scenes in Egypt 
have never been witnessed. To the ad- 
mirers of the ballet the clever arrangements of 
Madame Kattie Lanner were naturally attrac- 
tive. Mr. Mapleson, who is a musician, what- 
ever have been his mistakes of omission and of 
commission this season, has, at all events, had a 
material advantage in the aid of Sir Michael 
Costa, who, besides having at his command 
the finest orchestra in London (under seventy 
players), always took special care that proper 
preparation had been secured before the nights 
of performance. The instrumental movements 
and accompaniments in the operas of Mozart, 
Beethoven, M. Gounod, Herr Wagner, &c., 
weré so conscientiously and finely played as to 
condone for divers deficiencies in the casts. 
Sainton, the chef-d’orchestre, par excellence, 
officiated as conductor two nights, Sir Michael 
Costa directing four representations during the 
week when these took place nightly. On the 
whole, it seems strange that at two Italian opera- 
houses this season the only two artists of 
prominent and exceptional ability who have 
made their débuts were M. Roudil, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and M. Lassalle, at Covent 
Garden Theatre: the lady débutantes, to speak 
in sporting phraseology, were nowhere. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
Tue triennial musical festival held at Birming- 
ham owes its origin to the medical profession. 
It was Dr. Ash who, in 1765, suggested the 
establishment of a General Hospital for the town, 
and the first festival took place in 1768, the 
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Church, the secular pieces being executed at the 


theatre in King Street. Thus the alliance be- 
tween the committee of the charitable institu- 
tion and the managers of the triennial gather- 
ings, the profits of which are a large source 
of income, was formed more than a century 
since. It is one of the most remarkable 
facts connected with the festival that, indepen- 
dently of the artists, vocal and instrumental, 
who are engaged, the services of the general staff 
of the General Hospital are given gratuitously 
in administrative positions. Visitors to these 
festivals from a distance do not recognize in 
the courteous stewards who conduct them to 
their seats eminent members of the medical 
profession, and it must also be mentioned that 
leading lawyers, manufacturers, &c., are equally 
earnest in labouring for the financial and artistic 
success of the meetings. A highly interesting 
history of the General Hospital and of the Musical 
Festivals, by Mr. John Thackray Bunce, was 
published in 1873. The medical and musical 
details in this work are well worthy of reference, 
for, on the one hand, numerous charitable socie- 
ties have arisen for special objects through the 
influence and success of the hospital; and, on 
the other hand, the festivals have done much 
for art advancement in this country. Mr. Bunce 
does not overrate the results of the triennial 
performances when he affirms that the concerts 
“‘have made the name of Birmingham famous 
through Europe as the cultivator and promoter 
of the musical art in its highest developments,” 
—that is, in the compositions, new or old, 
which have been produced, and, still more to 
be commended, the gradual but sure progress 
made in their interpretation ; of late years per- 
formances have been secured in which the choral 
and orchestral advance has been most remark- 
able. There have been good workers to cause 
the improvement of the executive ensemble. The 
late Mr. Joseph Moore was one of the pioneers 
whose tact and taste took the lead in raising the 
character of the festival. The opening of the 
Town Hall in 1834 enabled the managers to 
concentrate the concerts under one roof, in- 
stead of dividing them between church and 
theatre. The best commentary upon the pro- 
gress of the performance is the synopsis of 
festivals given in Mr. Bunce’s volume from 
1768 to 1870 inclusive. The titles of the com- 
positions and the names of the artists in the 
programmes are sufficiently suggestive to supply 
«x complete history of art progress in this 
country. And now, in 1879, at the concerts of 
the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th inst., the verdict 
will have to be delivered whether the managers 
of the forthcoming festival have been true to its 
mission ; whether the present can fairly compete 
with the past, and serve as a guarantee for the 
future. There is one great advantage in the direc- 
tion of these festivals. The working members of 
the Committee have example and tradition to 
follow. Since Sir Michael in 1849, then Mr. 
Costa, became the permanent and sole con- 
aductor—the post was formerly divided between 
two or three musicians, besides more than one 
organist and a so-called leader—the orchestra 
has been sensibly improved, only picked players 
of experience being engaged. The band will 
comprise 28 first violins, 26 second violins, 20 
violas, 17 violoncellos, and 17 double basses, 
108 stringed instruments, and with the two 
harps 110; the complement of wood, brass, and 
percussion is in proportion, namely, 4 flutes, 
4 oboes, 4 clarionets, 4 bassoons, 2 trumpets, 
2 cornets, 4 horns, 3 trombones, 1 ophicleide, 
1 contra fagotto, with double drums, side drum, 
triangle, and bass drum, 32 in all, making the 
total band 140, all effective, amateur dummies 
being dispensed with. The choralists number 
360 voices ; namely, 96 sopranos, 45 contraltos, 
45 altos (male), 85 tenors, and 89 basses, with 
Mr. Stockley chorus-master. In this chorus 
there are many members of the Birmingham 
Amateur Harmonic Association, who volunteer 
their services for the festival. It must also be 





remarked that one material advantage over the 
composition of a continental body of choralists 
is the number of female voices in the contralto 
list, whereas male altos predominate in France 
and Germany. The list of solo singers includes 
the names of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Sutton, and Madame 
Gerster-Gardini, sopranos; Madame Trebelli 
and Madame Patey, contraltos ; Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby, E. Lloyd, J. Maas, W. Wells, and W. H. 
Cummings, tenors; Mr. Santley, Mr. Brid- 
son, and Herr Henschel, basses. Mr. Stimpson 
will preside at the gigantic organ, with its four 
manuals, pedal-board of two and a half octaves, 
with fifteen stops, three of which are thirty-two 
feet long, and seventy-seven draw stops, the 
number of pipes being about four thousand. 
Lord Norton is president of the meeting, and 
there are ninety-nine vice-presidents, leading 
noblemen, M.P.s, and gentlemen of Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire. 

As regards the works to be performed, ‘ Elijah,’ 
on the 26th inst., is a matter of course; it is a 
triennial since Mendelssohn produced the work 
in 1846. The ‘Messiah,’ first given at the festival 
of 1768, will be done on the 28th inst. The 
oratorio chosen for the final evening concert 
(29th inst.) is ‘Israel in Egypt.’ The two 
morning performances, the scheme of which will 
be new to Birmingham, are Rossini’s oratorio 
‘ Moses in Egypt,’ on the 27th inst. (Wednesday), 
and Cherubini’s Requiem, No. 1, in c minor, on 
the 29th (Friday). The latter masterpiece 
has been very rarely heard in this country, 
despite the admiration felt for it by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Berlioz. Cherubini wrote two 
Requiems, both grand specimens of the Italian 
ecclesiastical school. No. 1 was composed for 
the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI, 
and was performed for the first time in 
the Abbey Church St. Denis, on the 21st of 
January, 1817. The eight numbers are entirely 
assigned to the chorus ; it is a four-part choral 
work. The second performance was at the 
funeral at St. Denis of the Duc de Berri, who 
was assassinated on the 13th of February, 1820. 
At the funeral of Boieldieu the composer, in 
1834, at the Church of the Invalides in Paris, the 
Requiem No. 1 was given, despite the prohibi- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris, who objected to 
havingfemale voices in thechorus. Amore curious 
protest, against some words in the Requiem, was 
raised by the directors of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on the 13th of April, 1853, when the 
Requiem No. 1, with the late Lindpaintner as 
conductor, was partially executed at the second 
concert of the New Philharmonic Society ; the 
Exeter Hail prohibition was enforced for the 
** Domine Jesu Christe, Rex Gloriz,” the special 
words being ‘‘sed signifer sanctus Michael 
representet eas in lucem sanctam, quam olim 
Abrahze promisisti et semini ejus.” Owing to 
the doctrinal crotchet of the Exeter Hall autho- 
rities, the fine fugue (the only one in the 
Requiem No. 1) on the words “‘quam olim,” &c., 
was not heard here ; at Birmingham the mass 
will be given in its entirety. The Requiem 
No. 2, in p minor, for three men’s voices (two 
tenors and a bass), introduced at the Paris Con- 
servatoire concert in 1837, was introduced here 
in 1872-3, and it was given at Cherubini’s 
funeral service in St. Roch in 1842. It has been 
always a vexed question whether one of these 
two Requiems or the Coronation Mass at Rheims 
in 1825 for Charles X. should be considered 
Cherubini’s sublimest contribution to sacred 
music. Besides the Requiem in ¢ minor at the 
morning concert of the 29th inst., Schubert’s 
‘Salve Regina,’ Op. 47, will be sung by Madame 
Gerster-Gardini, who has been assigned also the 
soprano parts in the ‘Elijah.’ We presume 
this ‘Salve Regina’ is the ‘Zweites Offertorium,’ 
for soprano solo with orchestra (1815, Op. 47), 
as specified in the list of church compositions by 
Herr Kreissle von Hellborn ; there is a ‘Salve 
Regina’ (1824), Op. 149, for four male voices, with 
organ accompaniment ad libitum. Sir Michael 





Costa’s Offertorium in c, ‘Date Sonity: 
posed for the Sardinian Chapel, which was guy, 
by Lablache at the Festival of 1849, will fol 
Schubert’s work,. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobe - 
completing the selection for the 29£h inst As 
regards Rossini’s oratorio, ‘ Moses in Ey ry 
which was given for the first time in its a 
form as a sacred drama at Exeter Hall on tha 
24th of May, 1878, repeated on the 1ith « 
December, and for the third time on the 11th , 
January last by the Sacred Harmonic Society af 
their first morning sacred concert, the solos on 
the 27th inst. have been allotted to Mesdame 
Lemmens and Trebelli and Miss Anna Willians 
Messrs. Lloyd, Cummings, W. Wells, Bridso 
Herr Henschel, and Mr. Santley. 

At the evening concerts, independently of th 
solo singers and choral part-songs, the ores 
attraction will be the orchestral displays in Boot 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony, the Overture 
‘Semiramide’ and ‘ William Tell’ (Rossini 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ (Otto Nicolai), an 
‘Fra Diavolo’ (Auber); the curiosity wiil }4 
great to hear the two new cantatas by Her 
Max Bruch (‘ The Lay of the Bell’) and by ¥, 
Saint-Saéns (‘ The Lyre and the Harp’), ~ 

The admistrative arrangements for the selec 
tion of places by ballot for the facilities of ingreg 
and egress to the hall, for the seating of th 
visitors, and for special railway advantages t: 
and from Birmingham, before and after th 
morning and evening concerts, have been mad 
by the general committee, who, as usual it 
Birmingham, consult the convenience and com 
fort of strangers as effectively as of the loca 
supporters of the Festival, during which th 
Library, the News Room of the Exchange, th 
General Hospital, and other public building 
will be open to visitors. 


— 
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m, com. 








Musical Gossip. 


Messrs. A. & S. Garri will commence thei 
seventh season of promenade concerts this ever 
ing (Saturday, 9th inst.). On the Ith | 
October M. Riviére will follow with a month 
vocal and instrumental concerts. As the las 
mentioned director refrains from using the pr 
fix ‘‘ promenade” in his preliminary programm 
may it not be hoped that all the visitors will | 
provided with seats! Surely the time has con 
when shilling audiences can be found to list 
to symphonies and other high-class music wit 
out being tempted to perambulate the arena f 
the sake of the refreshment bars. Messrs. 4 
& S. Gatti have engaged many of our leadir 
vocalists, and several eminent foreign sole instr! 
mentalists. The names of Mr. A. Sullivan ay 
of Mr. A. Cellier are announced as conductor ai 
assistant-conductor, with Mr. A. Burnett lead 
of the band. 

AFTER refusing repeated offers for the py 
chase of Exeter Hall, the proprietors have 
length resolved to sell the building, the lease 
which has yet a long time to run. The I 
has not been a paying property for years, ! 
the leaseholders, who hoped that the religi 
meetings in May and the letting of the hall! 
sacred concerts would pay a good intere 
clung for a lengthened period to their projé 
The immediate cause, however, of the dispo 
of the hall is the requisitions of the Board 
Works, who require the owners to improve [ 
facilities for ingress and egress. The outlay! 
these alterations will amount to some thousal 
of pounds. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society will find 
difficulty, if Exeter Hall be sold for a theatre, 
housing itself. St. James’s Hall would be t 
small to place the band and chorus of 700 p 
formers, and, owing to the number of 1 
prietary boxes and stalls, the Royal Albert . 
will not contain sufficient receipts to cover 
outlay on the concerts. 

THE proprietary rights to the opéra- 
‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ are in dispute. 
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composer (Mr. A. Sullivan) and the poet (Mr. 
Gilbert), it seems, insist that the sole right of 

rformance exists for the Strand Opéra Comique 
artists—operatic, dramatic, and orchestral—spe- 
cially selected by them. Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 
‘ust returned from America, after arranging for 
the production of a new opéra-bouffe,. called 
‘The Bold Burglar,’ by Messrs. Sullivan and 
Gilbert, has their sanction to continue the 
performance with the original cast. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gunn, the locum tenens of 
Mr. Carte, allowed ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ to be 
played at the Alexandra Palace, undeterred 
by an injunction in Chancery asked for and 
refused. At the Strand Opéra Comique two of 
the directors of the Opera Comedy Company 
(Limited), accompanied by a band of “‘roughs,” 
were totally defeated in the attempt to board 
‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ by the gallant crew (the 
artists) who defended the “ properties,” which 
were to have been carried off. This affair 
will have to be settled at Bow Street, 
as summonses were granted against the as- 
sailants. Another conflict, however, took place 
in the court of the Master of the Rolls, when 
Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert’s application was 
granted for an injunction to restrain the Opera 
Comedy Company (Limited) from representing 
‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ at the Aquarium (Imperial) 


or any other theatre in London; but the 
decision of the Master of the Rolls was 
reversed on appeal to the Lords Justices 
the very same day (August Ist), with 


costs of the appeal: at the Aquarium, there- 
fore, ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ was given, both in the 
morning and in the evening, with a new cast. 
The entire litigation appears to have arisen from 
an agreement drawn up by Mr. Gilbert, who is 
a barrister, which both the Master of the Rolls 
and the Lords Justices have pronounced not to 
be clear, and which, therefore, we shall not try 
to intepret, as it will be better to wait for the 
final legal decision about the right of representa- 
tion thus claimed by author and composer, and 
also by the Opera Comedy Company. In the 
meanwhile, the Strand Opéra Comique has a 
“receiver” under Chancery whilst the case is sub 
judice. é 

Mr. Epwarp Sotomon has been appointed 
musical director and conductor at the Globe 
Theatre from the 25th inst. 

M. Orrensacu’s opéra-bouffe, the ‘ Princess 
of Trebizond,’ which had a long run at the 
Gaiety Theatre, is now the attraction at the 
Alhambra Theatre, with Miss C. Loseby, Miss 
A. May, Miss E. Chambers; Messrs. F. Cook, 
F. Hall, C. Power, Kelleher, and C. Collette in 
the cast. 

A NEw oratorio by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and 
a new secular cantata by Mr. J. F. Barnett, 
composer of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri,’ &c., will be produced at the 
triennial Leeds Musical Festival of 1880. 

Tue Carl Rosa English opera company will 
commence their tour at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, next Monday (August 11th); on the 
25th the performance will be at Liverpool, and 
on the Ist of September in Edinburgh. 

CarpinaAL HonENLOHE, the Archbishop of 
Albano, a musical amateur, has nominated the 
Abbé Dr. Liszt honorary canon of his cathedral. 
Leo XIII. has confirmed the appointment. 

A CONTROVERSY has arisen in Paris in con- 
sequence of M. Vaucorbeil having announced 
Weber’s masterpiece as ‘ Freischiitz,’ instead of 
printing the title ‘ Freyschiitz,’ as used to be 
the habit in France. The autograph score 
of the composer has the title ‘Der Frey- 
schiitze,’ the author of the libretto, Kind, having 
adhered to the spelling of the ancient legend ; 
but the e is now dropped in Germany, and the 
managers write the title ‘Der Freyschiitz,’ and 
this has often been used in London since Weber 
was here to produce his ‘Oberon.’ Kind and 
Weber entitled the opera originally ‘Der Probe- 
schuss’; the name was then changed to ‘ Der 








Jiigerstraut.’ Eventually ‘Der Freyschiitze’ 
was adopted at Berlin ; ‘Il Franco Arciero’ has 
been the Italian title, and ‘ Franc-tireur’ has 
been employed in France sometimes. 

For the inauguration at Rome of the monu- 
ment to Palestrina, applications have been made 
to Signor Verdi, to M. Ambroise Thomas, and 
to Herr Wagner to compose occasional music 
for the ceremonial. 

THE French Chamber of Deputies adopted 
without amendment the Budget for the Govern- 
ment grants to theatres for 1880, but did not 
pronounce any opinion upon the formation of 
the Opéra Populaire in Paris, which the muni- 
cipality seems resolved to establish by the use 
of a theatre rent free, and the Prefect of the 
Seine (M. Hérold) is to confer with the Minister 
of Fine Arts about the project. 

TuE sculptor, Herr Donndorf, is completing 
at Stuttgart the monument destined to be placed 
over the grave of Schumann at the Bonn ceme- 
tery next October, the funds for which were 
raised at the Schumann festival in that univer- 
sity city. 

Herr Joacumm Rarr has just completed a 
new Symphony (No. 9), which will be played‘at 
Frankfort, where he is now Principal of the 
Conservatorium. 

Pror. ANDREA Scata, of Udine, the architect 
of the new theatre at Padua, has in the press a 
work on the acoustic qualities necessary for 
theatres specially devoted to music. 

Signor G. MontevErDE has nearly completed 
the monument to Bellini, which is to be erected 
at his birthplace, Catania. The statue of the 
composer has been finished, as well as three out 
of the four large figures at the base, represent- 
ing characters from the operas of ‘ Norma,’ 
‘ Sonnambula,’ ‘ Pirata,’ and ‘ Puritani.’ 

Tue statue of Thalberg, by Signor Monte- 
verde, is ready for its future destination at 
Naples. 

UNDER any circumstances notices of the trials 
of musical students ought not to be written, but 
if the Directors of the Ladies’ Normal College, 
Twickenham, desire to popularize their school, 
such irregularities as those which took place in 
the programme of Thursday evening (July 31st) 
must be avoided. At another announced even- 
ing concert in St. George’s Hall, given on 
behalf of a boy prodigy, a pianist, the doors 
were closed when the visitors arrived. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Lycrum.—‘ Zillah,’ a Romantic Drama, in Three Acts. By 
J. Palgrave Simpson and Claud Templar. 

CRITERION.—‘ Betsy,’ a New Comedy. From the French 
by F. C. Burnand. 


Amone causes of the decline of romantic 
drama may be counted the fact that audiences 
are growing too sophisticated to believe in the 
old agencies to which its effects, mysterious 
or ‘sensational,’ are due. Genius no less 
powerful and exceptional than that of M. 
Victor Hugo is necessary to reconcile the 
public to the machinery of secret doors, 
mysterious passages, and the like, and the 
most successful plays the author of ‘Hernani’ 
even has written are those in which such 
resources are least frequently employed. The 
public has still some regard for a ‘‘ sensation 
leap,” or anything in which real or assumed 
activity is shown. It is now, however, sus- 
picious of effects which used at one time to 
move its admiration, and if it can trace a 
concealed agency is likely to treat it with 
derision. Miss Geneviéve Ward has lost sight 
of this truth, and has commenced her short 
season at the Lyceum Theatre with a piece 
the main interest of which rests on devices 





such as move a modern audience to irreverent 
hilarity. 

That it rests upon tricks with which the 
playgoer is familiar is not the only or the 
chief fault in ‘Zillah.’ It is that nevertheless 
which contributes most to its failure. The 
piece is structurally weak, is nebulous 
in story and overcrowded with incident. It 
is, moreover, in the main badly acted. Out 
of the conditions, then, which surround its 
birth most are unfavourable, and success could 
scarcely have been hoped. The best work 
in the mean time which it contains is not of a 
kind to appeal to a general public. An in- 
teresting glimpse is afforded into the state of 
Toulouse at the time when the Counts of 
Toulouse, though nominally vassals of France, 
were in fact more powerful than their suzerains, 
and when the streets of the capital of Langue- 
docsaw the fiercest portion of that carnage which, 
commencing with Saracen invasions, lasted 
almost tothe present century, and which, indeed, 
renders the city to this moment the saddest 
and most haunted of all abodes of civilization. 
One may, with little exercise of imagination, 
fix the action in the reign (for such it practi- 
cally was) of Raymond VI. or VII. The Papal 
emissaries are there to urge the Count to fresh 
persecutions; the Papal army, assumably under 
Simon de Montfort, is on the banks of the 
Garonne; and Raymond himself, timid, vacil- 
lating, and aghast, sees proofs of treason in every 
action of those around him. An English 
audience is not likely to attach much import- 
ance to points of this kind, and the heroic 
action is meanwhile complicated by the private 
feuds of gipsies, the escapades of travelling 
tinkers, and the comic perplexities of money- 
hunting Jews. These things interested but 
slightly, and as the main intrigue, the resem- 
blance between two sisters, did not interest at 
all, the result was failure. It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether any play that turns upon 
a child stolen by gipsies will again be tolerated 
by the public. Such individuality as was pos- 
sessed by the characters was for the most part 
lost in the representation. Raymond of Tou- 
louse was obviously intended to stand forth a 
distinct and recognizable, if not exactly an 
historical, figure. Mr. Mead, however, had 
apparently formed no other conception of him 
than that of an old gentleman who, for want 
of anything better, takes refuge in noise, and 
shouts forth injunctions more noteworthy for 
violence than coherency. Mr. Calhaem as a 
Jew showed comic terror in a manner that 
might have been effective had he not given the 
man a physiognomy which was simply ridicu- 
lous. Mr. M‘Intyre had apparently forgotten 
all the teaching of burlesque, and presented a 
gipsy in a style so melo-dramatic it moved the 
audience to absolute laughter. One or two 
characters escape censure. Miss Ward played 
the two heroines, one a supposed gipsy, the 
other her sister, a daughter of the Count of 
Toulouse ; and besides presenting distinctly 
the identity of each—not a difficult task— 
showed in the closing scenes some real power. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who makes long strides 
forward in his profession, was excellent as a 
travelling tinker whose conversation is inter- 
larded with proverbs, some of them sufficiently 
amusing. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Herbert were 
respectable, the latter as the hero of the piece, 
the former as the arch villain ; and Miss Roland 
Phillips, a daughter of the late Watts Phillips, 
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lightened up the piece by some very natural 
and gracious acting as a youth. (ne 
unpleasant feature in the play is that it pre- 
sents « woman getting drunk. Now, if any 
purpose were answered by this, it might, per- 
haps, be defended. As this play is now con- 
structed, however, the device is wholly without 
value. Half asleep the heroine hears the 
villain tell a story about the abduction of a 
daughter of the Comte de Toulouse. She 
makes neither head nor tail of this, and nothing 
whatever comes of it. 

Mr. Burnand’s ‘ Betsy,’ a version of the 
‘ Bébé’ of MM. Hennequin and de Najac, is 
an instance of successful adaptation. All that 
is unsuited to English tastes is expunged 
without the sacrifice of the mirth-producing 
power of the original such a process ordinarily 
involves. Among the three-act farces which 
have grown during recent years into public 
favour ‘ Betsy’ is entitled to a high place. 
Its action is ingenious and comic, its charac- 
ters are clearly defined, and its dialogue is 
mirthful. The interpretation also is satisfac- 
tory, Messrs. W. J. Hill, Lytton Sothern, 
Standing, Giddens, and Maltby, Mrs. Stephens, 
and Miss Lottie Venne playing with admir- 
able spirit and equal ensemble. It is long since 
a piece of this class has had equally strong 
claims upon the public or obtained a more 
genuine and uncontested triumph. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

‘Mvcu Apo asBout Notutna’ has been played 
for five nights at the Haymarket, with a cast 
which, though it includes some competent and 
favourite actors, must be pronounced lamentably 
weak and unworthy. The principal features in 
it consist of the Don Pedro of Mr. C. Harcourt, 
Mr. Ryder’s Leonato, Mr. Barry Sullivan’s Bene- 
dick, Mr. Howe’s Dogberry, Mr. D. Fisher, jun.’s 
Verges, the Hero of Miss Blanche Henri, and 
the Beatrice of Miss Eytinge. Two or three of 
these impersonations merit a word of praise ; 
the majority of them are in the last degree 
feeble. Asa proof of the kind of intelligence 
brought to bear upon a revival of Shakspeare, it 
may be mentioned that when Leonatos says to 
Dogberry, ‘‘ Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, 
and I thank thee,” the attendants unbind Con- 
rade and Borachio, as though their discharge 
had been ordered. 

Tue ‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man’ was revived on 
Saturday last at the Adelphi, with Mr. Henry 
Neville and Miss Lydia Foote in the characters, 
Robert Brierley and May Edwards, they re- 
spectively created. Mr. Hermann Vezin took 
the réle of Hawkshaw the detective, and played 
it in excellent style. 

TuE burlesque of ‘Little Doctor Faust’ has 
been revived at the Gaiety Theatre, and has 
been the means of bringing back to the theatre 
Miss Farren, Mr. Terry, and the best-known 
members of the Gaiety troupe. 

Tue Théitre Francais reopened on Saturday 
last with a performance of ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes’ and ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,’ together 
with the customary ‘‘ ceremony,” in which all 
the actresses, including Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
took part. 

‘L’AssomMorr’ is now being played in Mar- 
seilles, with MM. Gil Naza, Ange slo, and Dailly 
in their original réles. Those who have not 
seen M. Dailly in Mes Bottes have missed 
the finest presentation of a voyow yet given on 
the French stage. It creates naturally a remark- 
able effect whenever it is exhibited. 
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Y “ LEARNED, CuHatty, Useruu.”—Atheneum. 

Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 
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.| NOTES AND QUERIES. 

. 

4 Vols. L, IL., III., IV., V., VI, VIL, VIIL, IX. X., and XI. 

ING r 7" 

“a FIFTH SERIES. 

si Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 

© ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. 

TS The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective | Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody ”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish | —Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z. English Words compared with 
Queen of Robert Bruee—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place- Names— 

on. Scotiand—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 

— Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, dongate—Shakspeare's Name. 

= 1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Refermation’—Good Friday and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

wad Easter Sunday, temp. Charles I1,—The Jews in England in the The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary-— 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. | Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 

Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F,. E. R. T, in 
we SIOGRAPHY. _ the Savoy Arms—*eal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 

a T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of Hospitallers. 

Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn—! pry arts 
Witten, Abbut of Rameey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—lItalian Works 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss Day: Mrs 

OST oom College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 

eremiah Horrox. rs iat © 

ds ngravings. 

W., BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. wa 

Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s perdi St ee age ma oe te 

— Sage ab aroma nanan wd Ronainy— Histoire des and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 

d Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the > a Se gm : “ae ee 

— Enclish T 5 ¥ 4 S of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 

uglish Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson at Wetekiatt teitatts CadiholeecAt Westhesn Dnata 

. — ee 4 sateen oe MS Psalter —Bere Regis Chureb-—Ssored Vesnieod Sinn 

00ks—Li S and— vuage— - ie ip RS a 5 “ pay aa “ 

: lished “poe of v ohn Wesley-—The Works of _o Sette... Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 

; The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War Poi _— ts wor or oe ae oe eee 

® —Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The | Chana t jon Pl “he « Defe ie r rn Faith" 

; Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— | Ti ied hea” Bible. a 

: Books written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ wid ergprete ne Aicensnags 

; ' CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 

a POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE The Latin Version of Bacon's Essays—Greek Anthology— 

: ; . era , Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval and 

Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in diseco—Catullus : 

i Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—H ydrophobia “Hoe ut dixit”—Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 

00s prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coflin—Ladies and | T eeenlie 

a Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. | TOPOGRAPHY. 

rae | Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 

ales NETRY, BALLADS, ond DAMA. Des: : . —Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 

= The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade ” Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 

7k —Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Chapel, Bedford-row. 

- Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- MISCELLANEOUS 

sie 7" penne > % cane ae oe Penne Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 

.— ee ee he at ay me ot ing sag George I{I. and the Pig—The Kilkeuny Cats—The Waterloo and 

ses, ation ee ee ee Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—U nlawful 

— POP Gans of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 

Y. —ae and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
“You know who the Critics are” —‘ You may put it in your eye mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 

, and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
the Devil's Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— Becker’s “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London Com- 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- panies, or Guilds—A ‘Travelling Tutor of tlhe Olden Time— 
= née & ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 

Be the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 
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“IT have been a subscriber to the Gardeners’ Chronicle from the beginning; it has been constantly improving, and is now one of the 
best and most important publications of the age.”—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 


“ First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted Gardeners’ Chronicle worthily holds the lead, as it has now 
done for more than a generation.” —Journal of Forestry, April, 1878. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


(ESTABLISHED 1841), 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL PURSUITS GENERALLY, 


Every Friday, price Fivepence; post free, Fivepence-haltpenny. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is the leading Horticultural Journal of the World, and enjoys a 
rapidly increasing circulation both at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is written by Gentlemen, Men of Science, Professional Gardeners, 
and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the 
leading Botanists and Naturalists of this Country, the Continent, and America. 


WOODCUTS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is freely illustrated with Woodcuis in the highest style of art from 
Original Designs by W. G. Smith and other artists. 


COLOURED PLATES, 


of large size (many of them 19 in. by 13 in.) and in the best style of Colour-Printing, from Designs by Fitch 
and other Artists, are frequently given as Supplements without extra charge. 


To prevent disappointment early application is requested for the numbers contazning these Plates, as the 
demand has, in many cases, largely exceeded the supply. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom :— 
12 MONTHS, 1J. 3s. 10d.; 6 MONTHS, lls. 1ld.; 3 MONTHS, 6s. 
Foreign Subscription, including postage, 11. 6s. for 12 Months. 
P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post-Office, King-street, Covent-garden, London, to W. Ricwarps. 


Cheques should be crossed “* Drummond.” 


OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be ordered of all Newsagents and at the Rai!way Bookstalls. 


a 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Fuaxcis & Co, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents; for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edimburgh ;—for Inztanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 9, 1879. 
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